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Ir Mortimer J. Adler, writing in Octo- 
ber, 1940, Harpers’ is right, college-bred 
youth—undergraduates and recent gradu- 
ates alike—are entirely bereft of ideals, 
standards, moral convictions, fundamental 
loyalties. It would be incorrect, he asserts, 
to describe this generation of students as 
disillusioned or demoralized, because they 
have grown up ‘‘without any allegiances 
that could be betrayed, without a moral 
philosophy to renounce.’’ They act only 
fortuitously, or opportunistically, or self- 
ishly, for they are entirely without princi- 
Their character, in consequence, is 
and disorganized because they 
lack a structural and directive moral 
temper. ‘‘The real trouble,’’ Professor 
Adler emphasizes, ‘‘is that our college stu- 
dents and recent graduates do not take any 
moral issues seriously, whether about their 
personal affairs or the economie and politi- 
cal problems of the nation. Their only 
principle is that there are no moral prin- 
ciples at all, their only slogan that all state- 
ments of policy, all appeals to standards, 
are nothing but slogans, and hence frauds 
and deceptions. They are sophists in the 
most invidious sense of that term which 
connotes an unqualified skepticism about 
all moral judgments.”’ 

Students are crass materialists, Adler’s 
indictment goes scathingly on. They be- 
‘‘in the tangible rewards of 
They 


ples. 
softened 


? 


lieve only 
sueccess—money, fame and power.’’ 


mean by success ‘‘their own personal ad- 
vancement.’’ They argue for democracy, 
not ‘‘in terms of justice,’’ but as a possible 
means of ‘‘suecess and security.’’ They 
have, in fact, only the most tenuous and 
superficial interest in democracy, based 
upon fickle and relatively immature emo- 
tional impulses. Lacking a rationalization 
of democracy in terms of fundamental prin- 
ciples and values to which they might give 
unwavering allegiance, youth ‘‘will give it 


up for something else which, at the time, 
offers a quicker cash reward.’’ 

These charges I believe to be basically 
Professor Adler says they are 
supported by fifteen years of classroom 
My own contact with students 
informal 


untrue. 


experience. 
in the classroom and in many 
relationships over the same period of time 
leads me to a decidedly different conclu- 
sion. I am convinced that students to-day 
are more seriously concerned with impor- 
tant problems than they were when I was 
an undergraduate. Furthermore, I believe 
that when students make judgments to-day 
coneerning fundamental social, economic 
or political issues, they do so less in terms 
of materialistic advantage and more in the 
light of human values. I am sure that 
young people to-day express sel f- 
interest and more broad social concern than 
the members of the previous generation. 
They ask and expect far less in worldly 
eoods than students who left college in the 


less 
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twenties. Perhaps this is more an adjust- 
ment to reality than it is a change in desire. 
Sut I think it is in part at least a read- 
justment of values based upon a better con- 
ception of what man really needs and a 
deeper concern for the general welfare. 
Students now may be less glib about moral 
and ethical values, less inclined to accept 
without question or evaluation a set of 
dogmas. I this 


authoritative suppose 


would cause Professor Adler to conelude 
that they are morally and ethically unprin- 
cipled, for he holds an authoritarian and 
absolutist conception of truth and value 
and moral law. If I understand the temper 
of this college generation correctly, how- 
ever, it is striving to develop a set of moral 
principles based upon a thorough under- 
standing of human needs and human possi- 
bilities. I place but slight hope in verbal 
adherence to a set of precepts which actu- 
ally may have little relation to how the 


I do 


have great confidence in the results of a 


individual lives with his fellow men. 


sincere effort to fathom human potentiali- 
ties and to devise and improve the means 
of their realization. 

Those who distrust the loyalty of Ameri- 
can youth to democratic ideals seem to me 
to have misinterpreted the attitude that 
people take toward 


thoughtful young 


democracy and its problems. I have not 
found students disinterested in democracy. 
Neither have I found them deeply ecynieal 
about democratie values, nor enamored of 


: and — efficiency. 
them better able to 


proposals 


totalitarian ‘‘security’’ 
Rather I 


detect 


have found 


fascist tendencies and 


than some of their critics. They are quite 
that 


systems of thought are fundamentally econ- 


likely to recognize authoritarian 


gruent with totalitarian ideals and meth- 


ods, and basically incompatible with demo- 
cratic processes. Moreover, they have 
become especially sensitive to the relevance 
of means and ends. They have found in- 


consistencies between our democratic ideals 
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and some of our social, economic, political 
educational ind religious ideas and_prae- 
tices. They are sensibly convinced, I think. 


that one can not attain democratic ends }y 


undemocratic means. Perhaps they are 
more critical than constructive, but there js 
no doubt in my mind that responsible and 
enlightened leadership—in edueation and 
in public affairs—could enlist the energy 
of youth in positive measures for the im 
provement of democratie institutions. 
The attitude of youth toward democracy, 
I think, is essentially the spirit with which 
Charles A. Beard, the eminent historian, 
recently cast a balance in the books of 
He looked into the 
history of American civilization to find a 


American democracy.' 


reply to questions about the permanence of 


our democratic form of government 
‘*Some people answer,’’ he noted, ‘‘by re- 
peating a few slick phrases which reveal 
They 


these words over and over like a Chinese 


their personal prejudices. whirl 
prayer wheel, as if incantations would turn 
the trick. 


say that only some magie formula imported 


Others answer by despair. They 


from Europe will transform America into 
Utopia. But neither resort is the resort of 
intelligence. Then Beard, from his bal- 
ance sheet of American history, outlined 
‘‘the assets of value which it is our respon- 
sibility to defend and the liabilities which 
After bal- 
ancing our strengths against our weak- 


” 


it is our obligation to meet.’’ 


nesses, Beard found the foundations of our 
democracy broad and deep and strong, able, 
if we protect and preserve them, to under- 
gird the 
American life. 

[ have already said that in my opinion 
youth can not be charged with disloyalty 


continuous reconstruction — of 


to democratic institutions and ideals. If 
their attitude toward democracy is to be 
criticized, it should, I believe, be on the 
vround that they are less conscious of our 

1Charles <A. Coronet, 8: 
1940. 


Beard, 39-49, Sept., 
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cains than of our unfinished business. Zeal 
for improvement, for advancement, how- 


i 


ever, Is a hopeful and fruitful frame of 


mind, This spirit is inherent in democracy 
itself. Democracy is devoted to growth, to 


betterment, to means for the fullest devel- 
opment of all But the 
foundation for these new gains is composed 
of the substantial achievements already 
made. In our impatience to make new 
advances in the general human welfare, we 
must not forget that we have made really 
enormous progress in realizing the ideals 
for which this nation It 
would be unfortunate if we underestimated 
Edueation has 


its members. 


was founded. 


or undervalued these gains. 
the obligation to engender a profound re- 
spect for the tremendous achievements of 
our democracy, and an equal responsibility 
for creating loyalty to the ideals which 
point the way to greater attainments. 

According to Professor Adler, not only 
have we no rational loyalty to democratic 
ideals, but we have no principles of any 
kind. We have no standards or values and, 
furthermore, we do not believe that such 
things have any reality or merit. Before 
we admit, however, that we are entirely 
unprineipled, let us see what kind of prin- 
ciples Adler wants us to believe, and where 
and how we should get them. 

Both Adler and President Hutchins ad- 
monish us to go back to first principles. 
What does this emphasis on primary reali- 
ties imply? Apparently, it means to them 
essentially what Plato meant by his doc- 
trine of universal ideas. What is real and 
true, he taught, is a set of perfect forms 
which are preexistent, complete, and final. 
These realities are a set of abstractions. 
All phenomena which 
through his senses have no claim to genu- 
ineness or truth, for they are simply imper- 
fect copies of these remote, external es- 
The only real horse is the kind you 
ride, a generalized or 
Truth, beauty, 


man experiences 


sences. 
or 
of 


never see 


idea 


can 
abstract 


horse. 
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eoodness, are unworldly essences, beyond 


only by some 


**pure 


sense, to be approached 
mythical entity 
never to be experienced in the full warmth 
and immediacy of living. As 
Otto puts it: “*. we look upon the world 
of daily experience as a dim vestibule to 
bright halls of true being. To these we 
press forward. As we proceed we become 
absorbed in the and 
everyday interests and needs are forgotten ; 


called reason,’’ 


Professor 


technical abstract ; 
everyday objects and values drop from our 
attention or fade into the background as 
unworthy of concern.’ Man, of course, 
had nothing to do with constructing these 
‘‘vhostly absolutes’’; moreover, he can do 
nothing about them now but accept them, 
for they are immutable and eternal. All 
he can do is strive to pierce the veil of 
sense and glimpse the supersensual reali- 
ties, and then, if possible, make the events 
of the present worldly scene conform more 
nearly to them. 

All this means, of course, that the world 
of truth was completely fashioned in the 
beginning. There is no process of develop- 
ment at the bottom of things. The dark 
glass through which the philosopher looks 
may clear a little from time to time, that 
is all. 
outline of the world has long since been 
fixed; all that remains is to fill in the de- 
tails. As Bode has clearly pointed out, 
these eternal first principles are supposedly 
‘‘valid at all times and in all places, and 


Or, put in another way, the complete 


for every manner and condition of men.’’ 
If only we could discern these absolutes, 
we could then forge a set of social institu- 
tions which we would not need to change. 
The conception of a fixed universe of ideas 
leads inevitably to a conception of a static 
society. This doctrine, stripped of all the 
philosophical and educational glitter with 


2M. C. Otto, ‘‘The Human Enterprise,’’ p. 22. 
New York: Crofts, 1940. 
3B. H. Bode, ‘‘ Progressive Education at the 


Crossroads,’’ p. 31. 


New York: Newsom, 1938. 
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which Adler and President Hutchins pre- 
sent it, is the age-old delusion of finality. 

Sut as Hart* has pointed out, fixed systems 
have refused to remain fixed, and many 
‘“delusions which gave us courage shall fall 
away.’’ It seems to be natural for man, 
particularly when the problems which con- 
front him become extremely difficult, to 
take refuge in the assumption that mores 
which once led to survival are the correct 
and unfailing forms of adjustment. But a 
thoughtful reading of history again will 
show that these customs and beliefs turn 
out in many instances to be only the ruts 
of an abandoned road. 

The philosophical and educational pro- 
posals of Adler and Hutchins would recon- 
the kind of intellectual structure 
upon which medievalism was founded. In- 


stitute 


dividual man during this period has been 
characterized by Hart as an atom in a 
vigantic world of the larger folkways, in 
which the ‘‘first principles,’’ as well as the 
minutiae of life were laid out in an all- 
inclusive scheme. When now we are asked 


to accept a certain authoritative system 
and to reason from these first principles to 
the conditions of personal and social living, 
we are begged essentially to accept again 
the medieval tradition and to adopt scholas- 
our method. The 


scholasties were apologists for 


ticism as educational 
medieval 
church doctrine. As educators now we are 
asked to become pleaders for first princi- 
ples, laid down in some past age by one or 
more persons assumed to have, as Bode has 
expressed it, ‘‘a special pipe-line to a 
transcendental reality beyond the world of 
our The the 


scholasties was to announce the proposition 


experience.’ method of 
—a first principle, I suppose it must have 


been—and then to assemble what pur- 
ported to be the arguments pro and con. 
In practice, the arguments in favor were 
always made more impelling than the argu- 

4J. K. Hart, ‘Democracy in Edueation.’’ New 


York: Century, 1923. 
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ments against, and the conclusion was 
drawn for the student. Again, Bode, inter- 
preting the impressive emphasis of the 
Hutchins-Adler group on tmtellectual edu- 
cation, puts the crux of the matter neatly: 
‘“‘The emphasis on the cultivation of the 
intellect becomes camouflage to conceal the 
fact that the basic ‘frame of reference’ for 
the guidance of thought and conduct is 
decided for students, without leaving them 
a voice in the matter.’’®° 

One of the medieval scholasties, however, 
departed from the conventional rationaliza- 
tion of preformed doctrines. Abelard as- 
sembled the arguments pro and con with 
the greatest objectivity he could muster, 
and then left the student to make his own 
conclusion concerning the truth or falsity 
of the original proposition. Abelard was 
the precursor of a new freedom and, per- 
haps, a new method. Our present medieval- 
ists, on the contrary, seem to be the har- 
bingers of an old and sterile formalism. 

When we tackle the practical problem of 
how to determine what the first principles 
are, we run squarely into the authoritarian 
implications and consequences of the kind 
of thinking we are advised to adopt. We 
are told, usually, that the essence of the 
true, the good, and the beautiful is embodied 
in the world’s great books. But one finds 
that the books which many persons would 
count among the world’s greatest contain 
conflicting ideas and values. Somehow or 
other, we must get hold of an ‘‘official’’ 
list, else the ‘‘first principles’? you and I 
embrace will be fundamentally at variance. 
I see no other conclusion than that to which 
Bode comes: ‘‘The eternal ideals which are 
alleged to ‘re-embody themselves from age 
to age essentially the same’ are so much 
mixed up with other things that there ap- 
pears to be no way of sorting them out un- 
less we institute some authoritative Su- 
preme Council to do the job, in somewhat 
Bos- 


5B. H. Bode, ‘‘How We Learn,’’ p. 77. 
ton: Heath, 1940. 
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the same fashion as is done by the revela- 
tionist.’”6 

Plato, like his modern disciples, assumed 
that nearly every one was unable to pene- 
trate the realm of perfect forms and uni- 
versal ideas. Plato solved the problem by 
proposing to have an oligarchy of philoso- 
phers manage his ideal state. These chosen 
ties and translate them into the approved 
conditions of life for the rest of the popula- 
tion. But to-day it wouldn’t be as simple 
as that. We would have to ask, ‘‘Upon 
which philosophers shall we drape the 
mantle of revelation and authority?’’ 
Some of us at least would be very much 
concerned about who would be chosen. In 
the realm of religion, we would have to ask, 
‘‘Which hierarchy has the truth?’’ Or, 
since some of these hierarchies change their 


few supposedly could grasp the eternal veri- 


position on certain problems from time to 
time, we would have to ask, ‘‘Which of the 
pronouncements is the reliable one?’’ In 
the field of government, we would have to 
inquire, ‘‘Who is the true Fiihrer?’’ Or, 
we might ask, ‘‘Was the Supreme Court 
infallible before or after it was reconsti- 
tuted?’’ Again we might inquire, ‘‘Are 
first principles of government to be found 
in the Court’s majority of five, or its minor- 
ity of four?”’ 

When Adler condemns us for failing to 
accept first principles, he criticizes us essen- 
tially for distrusting the process of deriving 
all standards of value and truth, all the 
rationale of our living, all the intricate 
forms of our day-by-day behavior from a 
set of assumptions, or absolutes, which 
themselves we are never to review or recon- 
struct. If we repudiate this doctrine, how- 
ever, we need not thereby renounce values, 
standards or basic conceptions for the gui- 
dance of conduct. Fortunately, there is 
another approach to reality and to values 
than the search for unchanging, supermun- 
dane principles. This conception of reality 

6 Ibid., p. 73. 
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is essentially that of ordinary persons who, 
in Professor Otto’s words, ‘‘have a life to 
live and who have faith that something may 
be made of it if they take thought.’’ ‘‘They 
can not be expected,’’ Otto continues, ‘‘to 
deny the reality of the familiar world about 
them, the world they discovered in child- 
hood and explored in youth, in which men 
plow and dig and build, in which winds 
blow, rains fall, and seasons revolve. This 
must be for them—for all of us—the world 
of primary reality. From it under sun, 
moon, and stars all knowing draws its raw 
material and thither all knowers sooner or 
later return to try their conclusions. 
Impressions received there, settling into the 
depths of the psyche, form the leaf mold 
out of which ideas sprout and by which they 
are nourished.’” 

This is to say that standards, values and 
principles for the guidance of life are de- 
rived from man’s own experience. They 
are of and for man, not external to his ex- 
perience. Otto expresses it in the following 
fashion: ‘‘The fact is that ideals grow out 
of the life of everyday, as leaves grow out 
of the life of the tree. JI am not attempting 
to minimize the importance of ideals. They 
help to determine human destiny. They 
will serve that destiny better if they are 
seen to be what they are, expressions of the 
very life they aim to command, as truly 
expressions of it as leaves are of the tree’s 
life.’’® 

We ean distill our ideals and standards 
out of the welter of human experience—out 
of victory and defeat, out of strengths and 
frailties, out of self-sacrifice and selfishness, 
out of hope and despair, out of joy and 
sorrow, out of work and play, out of the 
myriad contacts of man with nature and his 
fellow men. And so, as Otto tells us: ‘‘If 
[people] want to know about love, decency, 
justice, honor, right, wrong, they will follow 
men and women into daily relations and 

7 Op. cit., p. 23. 

8 Ibid., pp. 69, 70. 
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transactions and there try to find better and 
They will 


not gather about a sequestered oracle of 


worse meanings in operation. 


wisdom and wait to be supplied with eternal 


principles.’ It is this theory of values 
which, says another philosopher ‘‘ 

brings truth, goodness, and beauty down 
sets the stage for a 


from the clouds and 


reinterpretation of them in terms of a 
better associated or democratic living.’’ 
This view puts into our own hands the 
responsibility of learning what to live by. 
Furthermore, there is inherent in this con- 
ception of values the notion that truth is 
wot a changeless entity, but a developing 
life. get 


says Bode, ‘‘that man’s future is in his own 


interpretation of maintains, ’’ 
hands; that social and ethical and esthetie 
principles are neither handed to him ready- 
made nor so embedded in the structure of 
things that he need but look in order to dis- 
cover them. He must create and recreate 
them for himself, in the course of racial 
history, out of the raw material of experi- 
ence, just as, through the centuries, he has 
ereated, out of his cumulative experience, 
an industrial order and systems of money 
and eredit.’”" 

Finding values through experience is an 
attempt to answer questions of meaning and 
direction of life in terms of human needs 
and in terms of the enrichment, the enlarge- 
ment and the refinement of human person- 
ality. In this effort to sense the significance 
of life, we are not confined to our own ex- 
perience. There is also that of our con- 
temporaries. There is, too, the testimony 
of our elders, of whose experience we ean 
take selective advantage. Finally, there is 
the whole history of human eivilization— 
the institutions man has wrought, the litera- 
ture he has written, the music and art he 


has created, the selence he has discovered, 
® Tbid., p. 126. 
10 B. H. 
Crossroads,’’ p. 33, 


11 JTbid., p. 35. 


Bode, ‘‘ Progressive Edueation at the 
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the methods of investigation he has_per- 
fected, the dreams he has brought into real- 
ity, and the unrealized dreams he has per- 
Surely, out of all this. 
we can comprehend and deeply feel the pos- 


sisted in dreaming. 
sibilities in human beings. Then, as our 
discernment grows, we can reconstitute our 
Our 
ideas and ideals, our values and principles 


own goals and those for human kind. 


may change, for they must be tested in the 
ordering of life itself, and if insufficient. 
be remade. ‘‘*The question is,’’ says Otto, 
“fare they true ideals: will they walk with 
men and work with men in the endeavor to 
reach the best that is attainable ?’’!? 

In renouncing authoritative absolutes as 
markers for the way of life, we are forsak- 
ing the easy road. Ideals and values do not 
spring out of experience, as from oracles, 
Principles do not 


ready-made. emerge 


from a mere recital of facts. If we are to 
evolve standards of conduct or appreciate 
the significance of human life, we must read 
the multiform record of experience with de- 
The 
ever-present danger, perhaps accentuated 
now, is that we shall take experience as it 
comes, without reflecting upon it to give it 


liberate intent to discern its meaning. 


meaning; without winnowing and sifting it 
in order to establish our directions; without 
eulling and screening it again and again in 
order to redefine our goals. We must agree 
that the unprincipled life is a fruitless, ir- 
rational and even tragie one. This is the 
reason the university must not only be in- 
terested in facts but also in values. Edu- 
cation must be concerned not only with 
ideas but also with ideals. All of us have 
the obligation to read the record of experi- 
ence all the more resolutely and purpose- 
fully in this period of confusion, uncer- 
tainty and insecurity. If one looks about 
him for sure signs of direction, for ideals to 
which he can hold securely, he may meet a 
babel of tongues. But the confusion of 
values in our time makes it all the more 


125. 


12 Op. cit., p. 
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essential for each of us to choose his own 
lirections more intelligently, to establish 
his own faiths more deeply and clearly. 

If one reads the record of experience 
thoughtfully he will more nearly keep his 
perspective, not only on personal values, 
hut on the lot of common man as well. It 
would be easy to surrender to defeatism 
now, or to fall prey to enervating eynicism. 
Recent world events have added a barbaric 
hapter to historical text-books. From re- 
‘counting the idealism of the League of Na- 
tions, the the 
Kellogg-Briand treaty and the surge toward 


disarmament conference, 
nternational amity and goodwill, the re- 
vised edition goes sickeningly into war and 
hate and human suffering on a tremendous 
But deeply disturbing, and possibly 
disillusioning, as these conditions are, they 
do not inevitably lead either to cynicism or 
despair if one gains the long perspective, if 
one sees that the road of ages stretches from 
the long past into the far future. Taking 
the long view will not excuse any one from 
cvrappling with the problems of his own 
time. But he shall have the more motive 
and courage to tackle them if he catehes 


scale. 
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the spirit in these closing paragraphs from 
a recent book: 


One will sometimes wonder whether the whole 


struggle may not be doomed to failure. But he 
who have 


will take heart as he remembers those 


traveled the way before him. The march has been 
long and trying—a march not of forty years or 
forty decades, but of forty times forty centuries; a 
march through the wilderness of brute nature, 
through ice ages, floods and earthquakes, through 
Black Deaths World Wars, 


horn of superstition and the cold 


terrors 


f 


and through 


ing nuity 


reason, through selfishness, laziness, weakness of 
will—on and on toward a Promised Land pictured 
by an unconquerable urgency in the human spirit. 
mareh is in us and 
The attitude of 


The drive of that restless 


about us. It should give us hope. 
mind needed in our world, by whatever name it may 
be known, is outspoken reverence for this long pil 
grimage, and outspoken confidence in the men and 
Out of the 


of unnumbered millions who have ceased to struggle 


women who march in it today. lives 
and are at rest, and of the hopes of millions who 
still push on, the spirit of man calls to us, to each 
of us, whatever the Promised Land he seeks, ¢alls 
to each of us and says, in the words of the pilgrims 
of darker skin: 

Oh, walk together children, 

Don’t you get weary, 

There’s a great Camp Meeting in the Promised 


Land.13 


FROM SUPERMAN TO SERIOUS READING 


By HELEN DALLAS 
READABILITY LABORATORY, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ARMY recruits read ‘‘Superman’’ and 
the other comic books. They also read pic- 
ture magazines, the ‘‘pulps’’ and the tab- 
Among those who read books, the 


And among those 


be 


loids. 
majority read fiction. 
who read fiction, there seems to be a pref- 
erence for adventure stories, westerns and 
mysteries. Their reading habits, Judging 
by a survey just completed by the Read- 
ability Laboratory of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, have taken a 
turn for the worse since they came to live 
at an army camp. 

This study brings to date the series of 





surveys that have been made by the Read- 
ability Laboratory in an effort to find out 
what America reads and why, and more 
important, what can be done to increase the 
reading of informative materials. At pres- 
ent the laboratory’s chief concern is with 
non-fiction books. 

The study of reading habits among army 
recruits, made at Fort Dix, N. J., resulted 
in the same explanations that the labora- 
tory has obtained elsewhere. The boys do 
not read non-fiction because (1) the books 
are not available, (2) they are not readable 


13 Tbid., pp. 368, 369. 
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prejudiced in 
than 


and have been 


(3) 


against 


they 


school non-fiction, rather 
taught to read it. 

Under the first point, it was found that 
the boys at Fort Dix read whatever they 
can put their hands on. 
that 


barracks. 


This is usually 
left 
heavy 


something else has 
the the 
coated paper stock of a Life magazine be- 


somebody 
around Even 
gins to get dog-eared after a few days of 
being passed from bunk to bunk. Seventy- 
seven of the 100 boys interviewed said that 
they had a hard time getting the books they 
would like to read; 73 said that they would 
the 
There is a Service Club library at the camp 


read more if reading were easier. 
but only one fourth of the boys had ever 
used it. The others gave as their reasons 
that it was too far away, that the roads were 
too muddy or that it was too much trouble. 

Said the 
laboratory : 

Add these 


up and you have availability as the first reason 


Lyman Bryson, director of 


factors—mileage, mud and inertia— 
why the recruits are reading more picture maga- 
zines, ‘‘pulps’’ and tabloids than they did before 
they joined the Army, and less informative mate- 
rial. We asked them why they did not buy books, 
and the general comment was ‘‘On $21 a month?’’ 
We asked them if they bought books before they 
joined the Army, and 50 per cent. said that they 
thought books were too expensive; 31 per cent. said 
that they didn’t ever go into bookstores so they 
didn’t know what the price was; 19 per cent. said 
they bought books, and several of these added that 
they would buy more if the price were lower. 

The Readability Laboratory has long eon- 
tended that books are too cloistered to reach 
the general run of the people, and that, 
while libraries and bookstores have their 
place, it usually is not the place where the 
masses congregate. Selling books in drug- 
and res- 
taurants might do much to make the stead- 


ily rising literacy of America result in an 


stores, grocery stores, churches 


informed citizenry. The laboratory also 
believes that cheaper books would increase 
reading. 


On the subject of ‘‘readability,’’ which 
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is the second factor that determines read 
ing habits, the laboratory has much to re 
port. For it was to develop principles |) 
which non-fiction might be made appealin. 
and easy-to-read that the Readability Lal, 
ratory was established five years ago on 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation 0} 
New York. 

In his attitude toward non-fiction, the 
average recruit at Fort Dix turned out to 
be much the same kind of ‘‘average’’ per- 
son that the Readability Laboratory has 
Although 
he said that he had read a book within the 
past two months, he added that it had been 
a year and a half since he had read a non- 
fiction book. And although half of the 100 
boys had read at least five books in the past 
year, 49 had read no non-fiction at all dur- 
ing that time. 

Even so, 81 of the 100 said that they read 
‘farticles’’ as well as ‘“‘stories’’ in the 
magazines, and added that they enjoyed 
them. Coupled with the fact that they 
named newspapers first among their read- 
ing preferences, their replies gave evidence 
that it was not non-fiction as a whole but 
only certain types of non-fiction that they 
did not like. ‘‘Then why is this preference 
for non-fiction in periodicals not carried 
over into books?’’ the Readability Labora 
tory asks. 


encountered in its other surveys. 


Here is the score on the answers the boys 
gave: 16 said that non-fiction books are too 
dull; 11, that they have no appeal; 9, that 
the subject matter is uninteresting; 5, that 
it is dry; 2, that it is boring; 1, that it is 
‘*highbrow,’’ and 1, that it is repetitious. 
Again these results add up to the same type 
of reaction that the Readability Laboratory 
has had all over the country from people 
who eschew non-fiction. And these results 
explain the reason for an experimental 
laboratory that attempts to find a way to 
produce readable non-fiction. 

Four years ago, when Professor Bryson 
and the Readability Laboratory decided to 
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produce a series of easy-to-read non-fiction 

oks, they first attacked the problem of 
subject matter. What were the books to be 
written about? What did the people want 
‘hem to be written about? A survey by the 
American Library Association 
the answers. Participating librarians at- 
tempted to find what subjects needed to be 
put into book form for readers who found 
much for their 


provided 


non-fiction too 
As it turned out, these included 


existing 
capacities. 
books on biography, 
health, the home, ete. 

The next step was to hire ‘‘writers with 
appeal,’’ who would do the job of produc- 
ing the books. James Clarke, an ex-editor 
of Adventure and fiction editor of Me- 
Clure’s, had experimented with ‘‘readable’’ 
educational materials in California. He 
was selected as editor of the series. His 
authors were to include both fiction writers 
and non-fiction writers from the magazine 
field. 

With the problems of subject matter and 
staff solved, the laboratory set out to pro- 
duce books that had lucidity, comprehensi- 
bility and appeal—books that were related 
as closely as possible to the problems of the 
people who might be classified as average 


economics, science, 


readers. 

Finally complete, the eleven books were 
published by the Maemillan Company, the 
last in 1940. They include, among others, 
‘‘Which Way America?’’ by Professor 
Bryson, who, incidentally, began his career 
as a fiction writer; ‘‘Picture of Health,’’ 
by Clarke, a fiction writer; ‘‘They Worked 
for a Better World,’’ by Allan Seager, a 
fiction writer; ‘‘The ABC of Economics,”’ 
by Mildred Adams, a magazine non-fiction 
writer; ‘‘Science in Your Life,’’ by John 
Pfeiffer, also a magazine non-fiction writer. 
All the books, of course, are non-fiction. 

Fiction writers have a sense of form, and 
a significant pattern is necessary in popu- 
lar books that is meant to give understand- 


ing. Magazine writers, to succeed, must 
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develop that sense of audience so essential 
in popular communication. The fact that 
leading authorities in the various fields in 
which People’s Library books are written, 
approve of what was said, indicates their 
soundness. And the fact that, of 1,558 
library readers—all the way from cooks to 
who filled out and 





ministers of the gospel 
returned questionnaires after they had read 
one or more of the books, 1,324 approved 
of the way they were written, certainly in- 
dicates that they are readable. This con- 
vinees the laboratory that it is easier for 
a professional writer to achieve the neces- 
sary command of subject matter than for 
a specialist in the subject matter to acquire 
the requisite writing skill. 

The books were produced to sell at a price 
of 60 cents for the cloth-covered volumes: 
25 cents for those in paper covers. At this 
price, it was hoped that they would be more 
readily available to large groups of people. 

The third factor that keeps the average 
person from reading non-fiction books can 
be traced back to school experience. Forty 
of the 100 boys at Fort Dix said that they 
had read no non-fiction since they were out 
of school. Individually they explained that 
they ‘‘got fed up at school,’’ that ‘‘it always 
seemed like doing an assignment’’ and that 
‘‘books are too much like education.”’ 

Asked whether any teachers had ever in- 
fluenced them in the direction of reading 
books after they were out of school, almost 
all of them answered in the negative. <A 
few spoke of English teachers, one or two 
of history teachers, one boy of a ‘‘Miss 
Kelly in Nine A.’’ Another said that he 
had had a teacher who had tried, but that 
he had ‘‘suecessfully repulsed her.”’ 

In these statistics and comments, Dr. 
Bryson believes, there is the clue to one of 
the main reasons why average adults do 
not read non-fiction. 

They have been taught to read; that is they 


know that c-a-t in print is cat, and even that 
c-a-t-a-s-t-r-o-p-h-e is catastrophe, but no one has 











ever taught them that books can help them solve 


their own problems, On the other hand, they have 


learned that magazines, though in a fragmentary 
and superficial fashion, do sometimes give them 
help, or at least answer the questions uppermost in 
their minds. This failure, together with the facet 


that in the classroom books all too often acquire 


unpleasant associations, partly explains why our 


schools have failed to make book readers. 


The philosophy behind the Readability 
Laboratory was summed up by Dr. Bryson 
in his Kappa Delta Pi lecture of this vear, 
published by the Maemillan 
under the title, ‘The New Prometheus’’ 


Company 
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People must come to know the importanc: 
That 
If at this time they 


reading and learning. is the soundest 
of solving their problems. 
not learn to solve their problems, and the problems 
of this democracy, then democracy is not goir gt 
survive. 


A man ¢an not think unless he ¢an also Jes 


He must have aecess to knowledge. This is a difi 
cult time to be asking men to learn to think. But 
To learn to thin} 
befor 
The fight for knowledge and the fight fo 


this is the most important time. 


freely as against authority and humbly 


facts. 
democracy are the same battle. Western men lov 
freedom. You ean take it away from them only 


first you cut them off from knowledge. 


EDUCATION AND WAR 


By CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


SOUTH SIDE HIGH 


| 
THe REPUDIATION OF PACIFISM 


EDUCATION inevitably suffers from the 


cultural lag. Since its object is to conserve 
values, it remains of necessity a conserva- 
five institution, a traditional and binding 


force. Functionally dependent upon so- 
ciety, it can not advance too far ahead of 
the main body of social thought and prae- 
tice. One of its primary purposes is to ad- 
just the young to a fairly stable community 
of culture, to pass on the achieved values, 
the accepted beliefs and the established 
ethics of the social order. 

There is considerable justification for this 
the the 


But circumstances alter cases, and 


conservative attitude on part of 
schools. 
conditions at present are of such a nature 
as to demand a radical reexamination and 
overhauling of our educational assumptions 
and objectives. War is raging in Europe 
Africa ; 
Country after country is. being 


and England is a_ beleaguered 
island. 
invaded and liquidated by the mighty Ger- 
man war machine. Under the impact of 
these events, the people of this nation have 
abandoned their isolationist political atti- 


tude; they now recognize the close inter- 
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They 


are determined to do all in their power, 


dependence of the world economy. 


short of war, to help England and her allies 
administer a decisive defeat to Nazi Ger 
many. Associated with this is the convic 
tion that the British fleet is our first line of 
defense, that if democracy fails abroad it 
can not long survive unchallenged in this 
hemisphere. 

What the future may hold in store for 
us and for the world at large, no one can 
predict with any degree of certainty. But 
the existence of the sentiments described 


The prob- 


lem then arises: What are the secondary 


above is a social, verifiable fact. 


schools to do in the face of this emergency ? 
Ideals implement action; vision directs and 
controls experience. Our young men are 
being drafted for a year of military service. 
The working at 
furious speed, insatiable in their demand 
for raw material and increased labor power. 
Vocational schools in various parts of the 


defense industries are 


country are open night and day in order 
to train students to take their places in the 
national-defense The 
dary schools, however, seem on the whole 


movement. secon- 


untouched by this movement. 
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The isolation of our high schools from the 
issues and events of the second World War 
brings to light a serious contradiction in 
ur educational philosophy. Modern war- 
are operates on an ideological as well as 
technological plane. If we are to be 
thoroughly prepared, we must be fortified 
En- 


lightened minds and enduring loyalties are 


from within as well as from without. 


as necessary as armored battleships and far- 
Here 


problem for the schools: how to educate the 


ranging bombers. is a challengine 
emotions; how to make the voung under- 
stand the necessity for action; how to im- 
bue them with courage, vision and a faith in 
democratic ideals. 

A few far-sighted 
preaching the necessity for preparedness, 


educators began 
but no realistic and comprehensive edu- 
cational policy suited to the times has yet 
appeared. The American secondary schools 
have been caught totally unprepared for 
this national-defense effort. The dominant 
values in the past were those of peace. It 
was felt that reason would eventually tri- 


When 


armies con- 


umph in the councils of mankind. 
war broke out and the Nazi 
quered one country after another, the edu- 
cators of the United States were faced with 
a painful process of readjustment. Pacifism 
had failed as a way of life. In a 
ruled by brute force it was futile to pass 
resolutions condemning war, it was senti- 


world 


mental to dream of the blessings of peace, 
it was suicidal to think in terms of appease- 
ment. If democracy were to survive it 
would have to be fought for in dead earn- 
est. But what were the democratic ideals 
and institutions which youth, conditioned 
by the schools to distrust all forms of belief, 
would be willing to defend? 

It was the teachers of youth who now 
came forward in support of the defense 
program while youth organizations, well 
trained in the dialectics of pacifism, stub- 
bornly opposed their point of view. Indeed, 
this opposition was a fine tribute to the ef- 
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~) 
nw 
eo 


fectiveness of the teaching youth had_ re- 
ceived. For the past two decades, had they 
not been taueht that war was horrible and 


futile? Had they not been told again and 


again that in the first World War the 
American people had been duped and be- 
traved by ‘‘propaganda’’? The young 


clung tenaciously to their convictions: thes 
would have none of war; no war was a good 
War, They would not consent to be saeri 
ficial victims on the altars erected by the 
munitions-makers. The battle was on for 
the soul and strength of vouth, for it was 
vouth who would decide the issue of war, 
vouth who would fight the battles and win 
or lose them. 

The professors publicly recanted their 
pacifist sins. They had been terribly mis- 
The first World War had not been 
A con- 


vincing review of the errors that pacifist- 


taken. 
fought in vain, they now argued. 


minded teachers had committed, was given 
by Jesse H. Newlon, of Teachers College, 
Columbia that 
members of the teaching profession had 


University, who declared 
been unpardonably muddled about the issue 
of war; they had preached the doctrine 
that the United States was impregnable, 
that she could stand fearlessly alone, that 
she was self-contained and_ self-sufficient. 
Even more inexcusable was the belief they 
propagated that wars do not settle any- 
thing, that munitions-makers are the direct 
if hidden instigators of war. Such simple 
monistiec theories of causation explained 
nothing. Then, too, the educational furore 
about the bad had 
tended to confuse the minds of people so 


wolf of propaganda 
that nowadays youth does not know what or 
The result has been that 
the vounger generation has grown up direc- 
faith, 
Teachers, 


whom to believe. 


tionless, without without positive 


values of any kind. Professor 
Newlon pleaded, must have the courage to 
turn their backs on the past and resolutely 
face the future; they must teach the essen- 


tial meaning of democracy and endeavor 











to inculcate the virtues of reverence and 
loyalty.’ 

In the colleges and universities, the de- 
bate on the crucial political issues of our 
time has raged in full force. The scholar 
has taken his stand; he has begun to realize 
that the concept of academic freedom must 
be redefined, that it can not be identified 
intellectual 
detachment, that he must bring his knowl- 


with cloistered seclusion and 
edge and skill and influence to bear upon 
the problem of establishing a more rational 
In a time 


of danger and confusion, he must take his 


and more desirable world order. 


rightful place as a leader. 

There is no reason why secondary-school 
teachers and administrators can not also 
play a constructive role in the work of 
national defense. Unfortunately, there is 
no one to point the way, no one to map and 
initiate a program adequate to our needs. 
At its seventy-first annual convention, the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators passed a resolution indorsing mate- 
rial aid to Great Britain and those nations 
engaged in resisting totalitarian aggression, 
but the 
resolution were left undefined. 


educational implications of the 
It is not to 
be expected that unanimity will prevail, 
that educators will all reason soundly when 
But open, informed 


discussion is far more desirable than a policy 


so much is at stake. 
of cautious silence. Teachers, whether in 
college or in the secondary school, must face 
the problem of leadership in a war-torn 
world. 


II 
PROPOSALS FOR ACTION 


Teachers can either drift with the current 
or they can exert their influence to help 
Whatever they 
do or leave undone, their practice is de- 


shape the course of events. 


pendent upon some philosophy of educa- 
In responding to the present emer- 
the schools need not sacrifice the 


tion. 


gency, 


1 The New York Times, July 11, 1940. 
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pursuit of knowledge nor the love of truth 
Precisely because educators are entrusted 
with the responsibility of discovering and 
disseminating the truth, they should noy 
strive to determine what role the schools 
should play in this time of crisis. It /s 
later than we think. If we are drawn into 
the struggle, we want to feel that we are 
morally and intellectually prepared for the 
ordeal. The thing to do is to mobilize the 
energy that is now available and devote it 
to urgent educational research and planning 
so that we may be fully prepared when the 
time comes. 

The schools missed an unrivaled oppor- 
tunity for leadership during the trying 
years of the depression. Instead of devising 
a bold constructive program of their own, 
they followed a laissez-faire policy, impro- 
vising, compromising, tinkering with the 
eurriculum, adding and dropping courses 
here and there in response to community 
and group pressure. The federal govern- 
ment finally stepped in with a clear-cut 
policy of rehabilitation by establishing such 
agencies as the CCC and the NYA. By in- 
stituting an adequate system of experimen- 
tation and research, the secondary schools 
might have avoided a great deal of waste 
and maladjustment.” But compared to the 
present threat of war, the depression may 
be considered a minor disorder. We are 
confronted with a crisis more serious in its 
implications and consequences than that 
which precipitated the Civil War. All the 
educational agencies of research should at 
once be coordinated to conduct investiga- 
tions, on a nation-wide, cooperative basis, 
which would determine the role of the sec- 
ondary schools in the national defense 
movement and in the event of war. 

Below is set down at random a number of 


2See ‘‘Research Memorandum on Education in 
the Depression,’’ by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission (New York, 1937), which indicates various 
fruitful problems of research connected with the 
depression. 
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suggested topics for experimental investi- 
cation. The list is not intended to be either 
arbitrary or exhaustive; its object is to 
create interest and to inaugurate a move- 
ment which will make the schools of this 
country the true arsenals of democracy. 

We should perhaps begin with a study 
of war propaganda in the schools, but 
edueators must first agree upon the meaning 
and use of propagandistic terms. Pupils 
should be made familiar with the various 
foreign and native bureaus of propaganda 
operating in this country and what methods 
they employ of influencing publie opinion. 
Ability in the analysis and discounting of 
objectionable propaganda should be sup- 
plemented by the knowledge that man can 
not live without positive ideals. This work 
can be earried on in conjunction with the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis, which 
has, aS €a Major assumption, the belief ‘‘that 
the democratic way of life, whose criteria 
are set forth in the Bill of Rights, is the 
most desirable way of life.’’® 

This should be reinforced by a system of 
vigorous and effective training for demo- 
cratic citizenship. What ideals shall we 
inculeate? What loyalties shall we strive 
to engender and develop? What educa- 
tional methods are best suited to such train- 
A report of the New York State 
Regents’ Inquiry ealled ‘‘Edueation for 
Citizenship,’? by Howard E. Wilson, 
pointed out the striking fact that instruc- 
tion in the social studies largely fails of its 
aim because pupils apparently do not grasp 
the meaning of the pivotal terms employed. 
It is not merely that they can not define 
them. The trouble is they can neither com- 
prehend them nér use them intelligently. 
Analysis indicated that pupils’ achievement 
in the field of the social studies was incom- 
patible with the range, variety and com- 
plexity of modern life and with the de- 


ing? 


3 Clyde R. Miller, The English Journal, 28: 824, 
1939. 
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The report 
outstanding 


mands of democratic society. 
coneludes* that, with a few 
exceptions, 

the primary objective of socio-civie competence in 
school and in adult living is remote and unreal so 
far as most classrooms are concerned, . . . Schools 
do not carry their investigations of the outcomes 
of instruction into the realm of behavior; the gap 
between school and society is not really bridged 
even by those school subjects which teach about 
society. 

The object of educational research should 
be to discover ways and means of bridging 
that gap. 

A first-hand study of the efforts being 
made in national defense, both military and 
industrial preparedness, should be corre- 
lated with a study of the origins and sig- 
nificance of the second World War, the 
issues involved and how they affect this 
country. What can the secondary schools 
as well as the colleges contribute to the 
national defense movement? What kind 
of edueation shall we provide for youth? 
What educational facilities ean the schools 
bring to the military eamps? In the light 
of what has happened to England, what 
precautions shall the schools take in case 
war does break out? 

The most important the 
schools can make lies in the direction of 
ideological preparedness. Should such a 
program of preparedness be delegated to 
one department, the social studies, or be 
made a function of the school as a whole? 
What effective part can assembly programs 
play in the development of democratic 
ideals and patriotie loyalties? To what 
extent can the forum be used as a means 
of making issues explicit, of enlightening 
and unifying the student body? <A valu- 
able psychological study might be made of 
student opinion in war time, the effect that 
the war has on their studies, their ambi- 
tions, their emotions, thejr outlook on life.® 


: . 
contribution 


4Howard E. Wilson, ‘‘Edueation for Citizen- 
ship,’? New York and London, 1938, p. 224. 
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research project 


the 


ambitious 


Another 


would entail exploring educational 


voluntary Jabor in) work 


high-school 


experience oft 


value of camps 
for both 
The 
Camps, 
in *SYouth in 
Couneil on 


and college st udents. 


the European work 
Holland 


Labor Camps”’ 
1939), 


as described by Kenneth 
European 
(American Education, 
should serve as a warning and as a guide. 
But the most vital topie for educational 
research is related to the problem of world 
peace. Research into the basic causes of 
war is of particular urgency at the present 
In the past it was still possible to 
Tech- 


nological innovations have changed all that. 


time 
glorify and romanticize warfare 
the civilian population suffers as 


What 


worse is the danever that civilization 


To-day 
is even 
itself 


much as the fightine force 


may be destroved In those lands where 
research and free critical inquiry are still 
possible, the Way to establish permanent 


peace must be the subject of paramount 


interest and importance. How can pupils 
be led to think scientifically, realistically, 
on this subject? Tow can the devil theory 
of war, so popular right now, be exploded 
How can we hope to disprove 


that 


once for all ? 


the assertion human nature is inher- 


ently aggressive—a_ thesis advanced by 
and that this aggressiveness is 


How, 


then, is war to be eliminated from society ? 


Kreudians 
responsible for the outbreak of war? 

These are random suggestions. Experts 
in administration will probably be able to 
draw up a more comprehensive list of fune- 
tional research activities centering around 
the role of the schools in a democracy that 
is preparing to defend itself against Fascist 
averession. The precise nature and order 
of the topies to be investigated are unim- 
portant so long as the schools join forees 


and take responsible action. 


See Harold D. Lasswell, ‘‘ World Polities and 


Personal Inseecurity.’’ New York and London, 


1935 
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If students are to develop a genuine wW) 
derstanding of international relations, they 
must be given a truer insight into the i 
ture of modern war. Such study can not 
be omitted on the ground that the subject 
is revolting. The breath of contemporary 
life can not be kept out of the classroom 
While the country is girding its loins for 
battle, while defense factories are boomine 
while our voung men are being drafted and 
trained in the art of mechanized warfare. 
the schools can not afford to remain aloo! 
If the aim of education is to train for citi 
The 
people of this country must express their 


zenship, then now is the time to do it. 


conviction, both in words and in action, that 
the life of freedom is desirable and attain 
able, here and now, and that they will fight 
Only on such terms can we 
heritage. De 
militant 

In his 
recent book, ‘The American Cause,’’ Archi- 
bald MacLeish makes the point that only a 


to defend it. 
come into our democratic 


fense is inconceivable without a 


faith in the democratic way of life. 


fighting cause can conquer fascism. De 


mocracy, he declares,® 


as a fighting faith is faith in the freedom of the 
common people, faith in the capacity of the common 
people to create a world more human and more 
decent and more just than any world a tyrant or 
a demagogue or any so-called revolutionary party 
or any self-appointed aristocracy of wealth and 
talents ean impose upon them. Democracy as a 
fighting faith is an affirmative faith, a faith in 
freedom freedom faith in the 
people’s freedom to create their future for them 
selves. Those who think the Bill of Rights is all 
there is to democracy, those who think democracy 


for, not from, a 


is a private thing, an insulation from others, have 
failed to understand either their own or any other 


history. 
It is the function of the schools to realize 
this fighting faith, to make this dream come 


true. 


6 Archibald MacLeish, ‘‘The American Cause.’ 
New York, 1941, p. 42. 








AN OMINOUS SITUATION AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 

A FEW weeks ago, an unofficial report reached 

ScHooL AND Society to the effect that Arthur 

Gi. Crane had resigned the presidency of the Uni 

versity of Wyoming. Reeently a statement by 

Dr. to the editor, together with a 


reprint of an article by R. F. MaePherson, which 


Crane came 


appeared in the column, “Political and Other- 
wise,” of The Wyoming Eagle, Mareh 25. It 
eems that, after 19 years of service, marked by 
a gratifying development of the institution in 
every significant respect, Dr. Crane was sum 
marily dismissed, without explanation or formal 
charges, before the completion of the term for 
which he had been appointed. The following 
paragraphs are quoted from Mr. MaePherson’s 
article: 

A, G. Crane of intemper 
ate remarks or For 
vear, while political storms raged around his head, 


Nobody can accuse Dr. 
rash actions. more than a 
he held his peace, giving attention to the job en 
trusted to him. 

Aware that he was the victim of a political con 
spiracy, that he blocked the path of politicians who 
had fastened greedy eyes on university patronage, 
he did not lose his head; he was not stampeded into 
a controversy that would injure the institution of 
which he was the honored head. 

He could not be intimidated into resigning while 
He did not retreat before the political 


It was only when political saboteurs 


under fire. 
bayonets. 
had accomplished their purge that he made a state 
ment in his own defense. 

As a private citizen of Wyoming, free to speak 
his mind, knowing all the facts and being in a 
position to speak with authority, Dr. Crane made 
three charges: 

1. Dictatorial control of the university by the 
present state administration is desired for political 
reasons. 

2. It is planned to use the positions of the uni 
versity for political and personal patronage. 

3. His was deliberate, 


malicious, 


dismissal as_ president 


designed to defame and destroy his 
reputation as a professional man. 

Considering Dr. Crane’s standing as one of the 
foremost citizens of the state, and his recognition 
by the National Edueation Association as a leader 
in the field of higher education, these charges can 
not be dismissed lightly. In fact, they can not be 


dismissed at all. They deserve and will receive 


serious consideration by the citizens of the state. 
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THE BOSTON CONVENTION OF THE 
PTA 


Tue forty fifth National Convention of the 
PTA, meeting in Boston, May 18-23, revealed a 
widespread awareness on the part of the mem 
bership of the challenging situation in which the 
schools of America find themselves to-day. 

Mrs. William Kletzer, president of the Na 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, said 
in an interview, as reported in The Christian 
Science Monitor, that the 100,000 new 


ships added to the organization during the past 


member 


year is conclusive proof that there is a new in 
terest in “the need of strengthening the com 
munity for democracy.” Furthermore, interest 
is being translated into action. “Petty boun 
daries between organizations are disappearing,” 
and a more united effort is emerging, inspired by 
the idea of giving to the ehildren of the eom 
This is be 
PT A’s, 
which together have a membership of 2,500,000. 
Mrs. Kletzer, in speaking of “the long-time pro 


erams in the fields of edueation, health and soeial 


munity a well-rounded development. 
ing achieved through the 28,000 loeal 


environment,” said: “We feel that we have some 
thing unique to offer that is essential to the 
progress of democracy.” 

The interest of fathers in the PTA, she said, 
is evident, since the membership list includes 
900,000 names of men. 

Mrs. Kletzer, who was elected president of the 
congress in 1940 for a term of three years, said 
that her general campaign would be to carry out 
the recommendations of the White House Con 
ference on Children in a Democracy. A message 
from President Roosevelt was read at the open 
ing session of the convention, with 2,500 dele- 
gates present. He emphasized the paramount 
importance of “a definite program for the de 
velopment of character.” 

Mrs. Kletzer, after reviewing the work of the 
PTA, added that the dislocations of populations 
resulting from the startling events of the past 
six months did not eall for a change of program, 
but proved the value of “the type of service for 
children which we have long advocated.” 

The congress of the association, while backing 
federal aid to edueation, “went on record as en 
couraging maximum effort by states to solve 
their educational problems and for maximum 
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local and minimum federal control” in spending 
federal funds. 

The board of managers approved the position 
taken by the congress, but proposed keeping the 
distribution of federal funds out of polities by 
having “an independent, bi-partisan committee 
solely responsible to the Congress of the United 
States” distribute the funds on the basis of need. 
The board endorsed “emergency legislation to 
provide community service for education, recre- 
ation, health sanitation, ete., such legislation to 
be safeguarded as to the basis for granting funds 
and the amount to be spent on administration.” 

The congress favored legislation “to abolish 
block booking and blind selling of motion pic- 
tures” and the ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment. 

Among the distinguished speakers at the econ- 
vention were Donald DuShane, president of the 
NEA, Congressman T. V. Smith, of the Univer- 
sity of Chieago, and Mrs. Gertrude Flyte, Na- 
tional Art chairman. 

Dr. DuShane that 
text-hooks, teachers and curricula, so rife to-day, 
is unjustifiable and said that this trend, together 


declared the eriticism of 


with inereasing federal taxation, consequent 
upon defense, and “economic disloeation and un- 
employment” were the “three serious problems 
faced by edueation.” 

Dr. Smith called for “mental and moral de- 
fense” as the child’s right. He said that it is the 
child who, by his very presence, lures us toward 
“the beauty of living,” that this is “the century 
of the ehild” and that the three levels of defense 

military, mental and moral—find their unity 
in “the integrity and contentment of the mind 
which loves freedom, which lives freedom, which 
enjoys in itself the fullness of freedom.” 
with eoneern the ab- 
sorption of children in comie magazines. Mrs. 
Harry M. Mulberry, national chairman of the 


and Library Service of the National 


The convention viewed 


Reading 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, referring to 
the “poisonous growth of .. . comie magazines,” 
said that the service has a program on that score. 
The first step is to awaken people generally to 
the faets, the second, to form study classes for 
parents to the end that they may “familiarize 
themselves with children’s reading at various 
levels,” the third, to make a nation-wide exten- 


sion of library service, supplying children with 
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books that will give them “humorous and als, 


sincere pictures of life.” 

Other speakers were: Howard McClusky, as 
sociate director, American Youth Commission, 
ACE; Francis Spaulding, dean, Graduate Sehoo! 


of Education, Harvard University, and Alonz 
Grace, Commissioner of Education, Connecticyit 

Four regional vice-presidents were nominated 
for three-year terms: Region III—Mrs. Paul H 
Leonard, Columbia (S. C.); Region V—Mr, 
Warren L. Mabrey, Cape Girardeau (Mo.); Ri 
gion VII—Mrs. M. D. Wilkinson, Tacoma 
(Wash.), and Region VIII—Mrs. J. W. Bing 
ham, Palo Alto, Calif. 


IN FURTHERANCE OF THE “GOOD 
NEIGHBOR” POLICY 


THE program of strengthening cultural rela 
tions among the Americas has been advanced by 
invitations sent out by the Department of State 
to distinguished edueators and writers of the 
Latin-American republics asking them to visit 
the United States. ScHoot AND Society has re- 
ceived notice of the following arrivals in response 
to these invitations: March 24—José Maria Re- 
strepo-Millan, outstanding Colombian educator 
and author, former professor of Latin, Greek, 
history of the Spanish language and linguisties, 
Escuela Normal Superior (Bogota) and of Latin 
and Greek at the School of Law, University of 
Colombia, who will spend several months study- 
ing secondary education in the United States, 
and gathering 
American life. 


giving lectures at universities 
material on various aspects of 
April 6—Fernando Centeno Giiell, Costa Rican 
author and edueator, and director of the Ensen- 
anza Especial in San José, who will make an 
investigation of “the organization and adminis- 
trative practices of institutions for abnormals.” 
April 9—Jeptha B. Dunean, journalist and edu- 
eator and rector of the National University of 
Panama, who will study the administrative prob- 
April 21—Roberto Pru- 
dencio, professor of economie science, University 
of La Paz, Bolivia, editor of Kollasuyo and a 
leading literary eritie in Bolivia, who will study 
teaching methods in literature and Romance lan- 
guages. April 26—Ratl Maestri Arredondo, 
Cuban author, journalist and lecturer, who has 
lived in Washington as newspaper correspon- 


lems of universities. 
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dent (1933) and as seeretary of the Cuban Em- 
bassy, 1934. 

The visitors went at once to Washington, 
where the officials of the Department of State 
assisted them in planning to the best advantage 
their stay in this country. 


THE GROWING DEMAND FOR 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


In the crisis that is upon us, Americans are 
plunging head over heels, as it were, into the 
study of both Spanish and its sister tongue, 
Portuguese. The Pan-American, making a sur- 
vey of groups organized for the study of Span- 
ish, reports: 


From Maine to California, from Minnesota to 
Texas, word comes via every mail of the formation 
of a new group. Not only are such groups 
formed in schools and colleges, but among the more 
mature population. ... Each group seems to follow 
a different method, but the objective is the same— 


knowledge of the nations to the south of us. 


Philip Leonard Green, of New York, now in 
the Latin-American Division of the Department 
of Agriculture; Joshua Hochstein, instructor in 
the Evander Child High School, and Henry E. 
Hein, principal of the James Monroe High 
School (New York City), did “excellent pioneer 
work.” Their labors resulted in the Pan Amer- 
ican Student League and Pan-American clubs 
in the schools of New York City—extracurricu- 
lar work. The clubs have now been put under 
the direction of Dr. Hein as the Student League 
of the Americas. 

The Pan of the 
Southwest, no official of which receives a salary, 
was organized in 1927 by Fletcher Ryan Wick- 


American Student Forum 


ham, a high-school Spanish teacher, and serves 
“as an extracurricular activity in high schools, 
colleges and universities where chapters are 
established.” 

The Pan American League of Miami (Fla.), 
founded ten years ago, has now within the or- 
ganization 120 student leagues operating in 
junior and senior high schools and colleges and 
is forming groups in elementary schools in 
which the crafts will be made the chief interest. 

Latin-American news is being disseminated to 
students all over the country through bulletins 
issued by Mr. Hochstein from New York City 
and by Ernst Schwarz, director of the Pan 
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American Good Neighbor Forum, from the Cen- 
tral YMCA College, Chicago. 

The Pan-American notes the interest in this 
all-important movement taken by the universi- 
ties, since they are in a position to “lay their 
hands on more source material.” The University 
of Kansas has organized an Institute on Inter- 
American Relations and the Mid-West. The 
Catholic University of America has nineteen 
Latin-American courses, exchanges students and 
professors with Latin-Ameriea and brings out- 
standing lecturers to its Institute of Iberian- 
American The Washington 
University established its Inter-American Cen- 


Studies. George 


ter in 1932 and is the head of the Pan American 


Foundation. At Columbia University, two 


courses in Latin-American Affairs are being 


given, and in the Sehool of Journalism students 
Latin-American 


learning to appraise 


(Carl Ackerman, dean, made a survey 


“are 

news.” 
of Latin-American papers two ago.) 
Julian C. Aldrich, of New York University, “is 
keeping students abreast of every major de- 


At Har- 


vard University, Howard E. Wilson secures the 


years 


velopment in Latin-American affairs.” 
most up-to-date material by exchanging the 
Harvard Educational Review with forty edu- 
cational publications in Latin-America. 

The University of Iowa and the University of 
New Mexico will offer courses in Portuguese 
At the former, 
the course will be taught by Juan Lopez Morillas 
and will enable students to learn enough gram- 
mar and vocabulary to read the language “with 


during their summer sessions. 


some facility.” The course to be offered at the 
University of New Mexico was given during the 
winter session with sufficiently gratifying re 
sults to warrant its repetition in the summer. 
The government’s measures in developing the 
spirit of good will and understanding among 
the Americas are somewhat spectacular, accord 
Works 
Ageney, May 7. The President has approved 
a WPA project to teach Spanish to officers of 
Accordingly, all Army 


ing to a release from the Federal 


the Army Air Corps. 
air bases in continental United States, Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii will be equipped with teaching 
quarters, and about 10,000 air-corps officers will 
be instructed, through special texts prepared on 
the basis of “a voeabulary keyed to the partieu- 
lar needs of the air corps,” by qualified teachers 
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elected WPA rolls. 
The whole plan has been built up jointly by 
Major General H. Hl. Arnold, chief of the Army 
\ir Corps, and WPA 
It calls for “a minimum of 25 lessons 
General Arnold 


from the administration 


representatives of the 
program. 
during a period of 12 weeks.” 
has notified post commanders that “the Spanish 
mandatory for all officers of the Army 


weeks, 


¢COUTSe IS 
Air Corps.” It 


after teachers have had time to complete “an 


will begin in about. six 


extensive preservice-training period to acquaint 
them with the new texts and with the specialized 


’ 


teaching requirements.’ 


ENGLAND AFTER THE WAR 


ENGLAND'S confidence in the triumph of free 
dom over slavery expresses itself not only in 
reassuring words, but in forward-looking plans, 


Mr. 


Ramsbotham, president of the Board ot Eduea- 


notably in the field of post-war education. 


tion, speaking on the subjeet, March 15, an- 


that the 
raised to sixteen and that “eontinuation classes’ 


nounced school leaving age is to be 


’ 
will be held for all up to eighteen vears Oo age, 
“We are looking ahead to seeure tor our nation,” 


ill-edueated 


he said, “not a bullying horde ot 


hooligans, but a community of self-disciplined, 
intelligent, kindly, good-tempered citizens fur- 
nished with moral strength, general knowledge, 
technical skill and physical stamina.” 

The school-leaving age in Germany, on the 
other hand, has been redueed to thirteen, and 
children tace the dreary prospect of working ten 
hours a day, fifty-six hours a week, with little 
or no legislative protection. Mr. Ramsbotham 
revealed that “the whole range of children’s dis- 
eases” is on the increase in Germany and that 
the on-coming generation “will be doomed to 
suffer either the contempt or the pity of all civ- 
ilized nations.” 

He paid high tribute to the teachers of En- 
gland, who, with “ruins of schools and cities” all 
about them, have risen to the oeceasion with sub 


lime courage and competent service. 


A SIGNIFICANT HEALTH REPORT 


maintenance and improve- 


INTEREST in the 
ment of health in countries rent by war indi- 
cates that their leaders have not “lost heart,” 
but are looking forward to postwar rehabilita 


tion on a basis as broad as it is humane. 


AND SOCIETY 


The Health Section of the World Federatjc; 
of Edueation Associations reports as of Jany 
ary 1, 1941, that 6,742 letters and publications 
have been sent to 75 countries, and that 6.598 
such items have reached the secretariat fron de 
countries. 

More specifically, the Publie Health Person 
Institute at Kweiyang (China) 
2,316 publications be 
1,739 of 


and has sent a total of $2,500 


nel Training 
acknowledges receipt of 
fore January 1 of the present year 
them during 1940 
to purchase books and journals that could not 
be secured as gifts. 

IK. C. Yen, director of health for China, has 
requested that aid be given other edueationa| 
institutions in China, and the eall has been gen 
erously answered by individuals and groups. An 
eminent neurologist, on the point of retiring, 
One of the Chi 
nese correspondents of the health seetion wrote 
that the people of China look upon saving the 
its health ean be pre 


will donate his whole library. 


nation as futile unless 
served. He adds: “As we are trying to keep up 


our morale and create self-confidence among 


our people toward national reconstruction, | 
am sure such assistance from the United States 
will have a specific influence toward such an 
aim.” 
The correspondent from Finland writes: 
It feels good to be in eonnection with 

your big continent still and to be reached by 


.. We do 


our best to proseeute our old scheme and secure 


the warmth radiating from there. 


strong health for the growing generation by 
obtainable protective food, by imparting sound 
habits to the young and, for the rest, by inten 
sifying our welfare work.” 

The regional correspondent for Mexico, who 
is also dean of the School of Public Health and 


Hygiene, Mexico City, secured, while in the 


United States, ‘ta valuable collection of books” 
for the institution. 

A service that has been in operation since the 
Health Seetion was formed in 1923 is that ot 
“making contacts for leaders visiting in this 
country or for United States citizens traveling 
in other lands.” This is done by letters of intro 
duction and requests for “courtesies to be ex 
Many of the latter are 
Coopera- 


tended to the visitor.” 
sent out by the Department of State. 
tion with the Cultural Relations Division of the 
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Council of National Detense has also been es 
tublished, which will involve “the development 
school-health 
\merican countries.” 


programs in certain” Latin- 
The growing concern for 

friendly and constructive meeting of minds 
among the Americas has led to making “ar 
rangements with national groups, concerned 
with specific phases of health, to issue Spanish 
editions of their publications.” A pamphlet on 
nfantile example, 


Spanish, will be furnished the secretariat for 


paralysis, for printed in 
distribution. 

The New York 
Lueas Jean, executive secretary, keeps in close 
touch with the federation office in Washington, 


secretariat in City, Sally 
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~ 
w 
nd 


but it “is supported by funds and services se 
cured independently through the efforts of the 
maintains relations with 


section officers.” It 


groups that are interested in the health of chil 
dren in school, not only in this country, but in 
The Department otf 
Medicine 


Relations 


foreign eountries as well. 
Continuation Committee ot 
Alhed Fields 


Committee of the 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation give 


State’s 


and and the Foreign 


Ameriean Association tor 


invaluable assistance to the secretariat when 
ever need of counsel arises. 
health 


tribute magnificently to the rebuilding of im 


This exehange of material will con 


poverished humanity after the wars are over 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

ELEANOR FRANCES DOLAN, assistant professor 
of political science, New York University, has 
heen elected to the deanship and to an assistant 
professorship of political seience, Flora Stone 
Mather College, Western 
She will succeed Helen M. Smith, who is retiring 


Reserve University. 


after having filled the deanship sinee 1914. 


Rosin C. BuERKI, superintendent of hospitals 
for the University of Wisconsin, executive secre 
tary to the dean of its Medical School and pro- 
fessor of hospital administration, will take the 
post of dean of the Graduate School of Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania, October 1, succeed- 
retire after 
twenty-two years of Buerki_ will 


also become director of hospitals, a new position 


ing George H. Meeker, who will 


service. Dr. 


at the university. 


CHARLES J. DUKE, JR. assistant to John 
Stewart Bryan, president of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary (Williamsburg, Va.), and also 
bursar of the college, will add to his present 
duties the directorship of the Norfolk Division 
of the college. W.T. Hodges, whose resignation 
as dean of the division was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, May 17, will be director of adult 
education at the college, and James W. Miller, 
dean of the faculty of the college, will be the 
liaison officer between the eollege and the divi- 


sion. 


Francis J. Gerry, medical director of the 


Cook County (IIL) Psvehopathie Hospital since 
1922 


department of psychiatry, the University of Th 


has been named professor and head of the 


nois, succeeding the late H. Douglas Singer. 


Pav. L. SCHROEDER, professor and head of the 
department of criminology, social hygiene and 
medical jurisprudence, the University of Illinois, 
will assume also the direction of the division ot 
child psyehiatry of the new neuro-psychiatric 
institute, September 1. 


HERSCHEL LITHERLAND, superintendent of 
schools, Allen County (Ohio), has resigned to 
beeome director of teaecher-training, Bowling 
Green (Ohio) State University, and supervisor 
of elementary edueation in the publie schools of 
He will take over the work that 


Pierce, 


Bowling Green. 
was formerly directed, in part, by B. L. 
who will remain on the staff as instructor in law 


and commercial subjects. 


A. T. POFFENBERGER, executive officer of the 
department of psychology, Columbia University, 
for the past fifteen years, has been relieved of 
the executive work at his own request. Henry 
K. Garrett, associate professor of psychology, 
will take the executive position on a three-year 
contract. 

ArTHUR C. Corr, of Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Col 
lege, has been appointed associate professor of 
chemistry, and Robert C. Eldertield, associate 


professor of organic chemistry, has been pro 
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moted to a full professorship, Columbia Uni- 


versity. 


Davip ANDREW WEAVER, assistant professor 
of education, City College (New York), will give 
a course in general methods in secondary edu- 
cation and conduct a seminar in edueational re- 
search, University of Richmond (Va.), during 
the summer session. 

CHARLES F. Rew, instructor in education, City 
College (New York), will present a 
culture and education in the territories and out- 


course on 


lying possessions in the summer session of the 


University of Puerto Rico. 

Puitipe G. FRANK, who succeeded Albert Ein- 
stein as professor of theoretical physics, Univer- 
sity of Prague, and who is now lecturing at Har- 
vard University and Radcliffe College, has been 
appointed visiting professor of philosophy, City 
College (New York), for the fall semester. He 
will teach contemporary philosophy and the phi- 
losophy of Frank the 
University of Prague from 1912 to 1938, when 


science. Dr. taught at 


he fled to this country. 


R. Van KLEeEECK, superintendent of 
Pointe (Mich.), has 


pointed assistant commissioner of education for 


EDWIN 
schools, Grosse been ap- 
instructional supervision, New York State. He 
will serve not only as assistant to George M. 
Wiley, associate commissioner, but also as super- 
visor of the state-wide program of elementary 
and secondary education. 

Epwarp L. BLANsiITT, superintendent of 
schools, Zavalla (Tex.), has resigned to join the 
staff of the state department of public welfare 
in Austin, 


Leigh J. Youna, silviculture, 
University of Michigan, has been eleeted mayor 


of Ann Arbor. 


professor of 


L. R. HAFSTAD, physicist of the Carnegie In- 


stitution of Washington, and Charles C. Lau- 
ritsen, professor of physies, California Institute 
of Teehnology (Pasadena), have gone to London 
as representatives of the National Defense Re- 
search Committee. 


ALBERT ABRAHAMSON, associate professor of 
economies, Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Me.), 
and WPA, for 


Maine, has been appointed exeeutive director 


former state administrator, 
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of the National Refugee Service, sueceeding 
William Haber, who has held the post since the 
Mr. Abraham 


son has also been executive director of the Jey 


service was organized in 1939. 


ish Oecupational Council. 


JaMES A. MICHENER, associate professor 0} 
the social studies, Colorado State College of 
Education (Greeley), has resigned to accept an 
associate editorship in the educational depart 
ment of the Maemillan Company, New York 
City. 

Kari T. Compton, president, Massachusetts 
Institute of 
membership on the advisory council of the NBC. 
The council, headed by Owen D. Young, ineludes 


Technology, has been elected to 
oJ) 


leaders in edueation, religion, industry, labor, 
law, the arts and seienee. Dr. Compton is the 


fourteenth to be elected a member of the couneil, 


EpmMunD R. SAwYer has been elected to the 
superintendency of Union No. 17 comprising the 
schools of East Longmeadow, Hampden and Wil 
braham, Mass. He sueceeds Burr F. Jones, who 
will go as superintendent of schools to Plymouth 
(Mass.), as reported in ScHOOL AND Sociery, 


May 10. 


P. F. SHAFER, superintendent of schools, Pear! 
City (Ill), has been elected superintendent oi 
schools, Macomb, III. 


Lewis E. Fury, principal of the Orion (IIl.) 
High School for the past seven years, has been 
named superintendent of schools, Mansfield, III. 
His place at Orion will be taken by Lloyd 
Mercer. 

THE following superintendents of schools have 
been elected in Nebraska: George E. Parrish, 
Bingham; Albert Hietbrink, Liberty, and Carl 
A. Jackson, Plymouth. 


Cuiirrorp H. HEIMLICH, superintendent of 
Liberty rural schools, Raymond (Ohio), for the 


past five years, has been appointed superinten- 
dent of schools, Zanesville (Ohio), effective Au- 


gust 1. 


Frank Copy, superintendent of schools, De- 
troit, since 1919, although his contract does not 
expire until 1942, has resigned “in keeping with 
the spirit of the Board of Edueation to retire 
from service those employees who are 70 years 
of age.” Mr. Cody began to teach when he was 
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ixteen years old. One of his early positions 
was at the old Willow School, which was re- 
-tored by Henry Ford in honor of Mr. Cody. 
He has served the Detroit schools in various 
apacities since 1906. 


superintendent of 
Mr. 
Weir has served the publie schools of Indiana 
-ince 1894, as teacher in the Muncie High Schoo] 
and in the Emmerich Manual Training High 
School (Indianapolis), as supervisory principal 


assistant 


D. T. Wet, 


«chools, Indianapolis (Ind.), has resigned. 


and district superintendent and, finally, as assis- 
tant superintendent, a post that he has held, 
with a short intermission, since 1922. 


FREDERICK W. SHIPLEY, dean of the School of 
Graduate Studies, Washington University (St. 
Louis), having reached his three-seore-and-ten- 
year majority, has announced his retirement, 
effective June 10. 
nected with the university for forty years as 


Dr. Shipley has been con- 
professor of Latin. He became director of the 
Extension Division in 1914, organized and di- 
rected the Summer Session (1923-25), was dean 
of the University College (1931-32), dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts (1932-37) and has held 
his present post since 1937. Owing to a typo- 
graphical error of 900 years on his naturaliza- 
tion papers, Dr. Shipley, who was born in On- 
tario (Canada), claims to be the “oldest citizen 
of the United States.” 


Henry FIELD SmytTH, assistant professor of 
industrial hygiene, University of Pennsylvania, 
will retire this month after having served the 
university for twenty-nine years. Dr. Smyth, a 
pioneer in his field, was first a fellow in hygiene, 
then instructor, acting director of the laboratory 
of hygiene, assistant professor and director of 
the laboratory. He made investigations for the 
State Department of Labor and Industry and 
has been active in all fields connected with the 
public health. 


Ricuarp K. Pirz, who for most of his active 
professional life taught psychology at the State 
Normal School (Oswego, N. Y.), is being hon- 
ored on Alumni Day, June 7, when a bronze 
tablet is being presented to the school by his 
former students and other friends in recognition 
of his long years of service and his remarkable 


efficiency as a teacher. Dr. Piez began his work 
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at Oswego in 1893 and continued without inter- 
ruption until his retirement in 1937. 


Recent Deaths 
Levi F. FREESE, former superintendent of 
schools at Eureka and Morton (Ill.), died, May 


24, at the age of eighty-five years. 


REGINALD CAMPBELL THOMPSON, internation- 
ally known archaeologist and Assyriologist, died 
in London during the week-end of May 24. Dr. 
Thompson became assistant in the Egyptian and 
Assyrian department of the British Museum in 
1898 and was assistant professor of Semitie Jan- 
guages at the University of Chicago (1907-09), 
for the 
Museum at Nineveh, Carechemish and 


after which he conducted excavations 
sritish 
Abu Shahrain, and for the Byzantine Fund at 
Wadi Sarga. In collaboration with W. L. King, 
he collated the inscriptions of Darius at Behi- 
stun. He was with the intelligence service in 
Mesopotamia during World War I, having the 
rank of captain. He was sixty-four years old at 
the time of his death. 

C. O. Topp, professor of education, Lowa State 
Teachers College (Cedar Falls), for nineteen 
years, died suddenly, May 25, at the age of sixty- 
eight years. 

GuLapys HouMEs BAILey, former instructor in 
comparative anatomy, Hunter College (New 
York City), and wife of Perey Lawrence Bailey, 
Jr., professor of physiology, City College (New 
York), died, May 27, at the age of forty years. 
Mrs. Bailey had written many articles for scien- 
tific journals on animal regeneration. 


Tuomas ULvAN TayLor, dean emeritus, Col- 
lege of Engineering, University of Texas, died, 
May 28. He began teaching at the university 
in 1888. His early life was spent on the fron- 
tier in the days of Indian raids on the pioneer 
settlers. Dean Taylor was eighty-three years old 
at the time of his death. 


GEORGE EpwarpD STONE, well-known botanist 
and a pioneer in tree surgery, who taught at 
Massachusetts State College (Amherst) from 
1893 to 1916 and was also plant physiologist 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station from 1895 to 1916, died, May 28, at the 
age of eighty years. 


Monsignor Henry HyverNat, who had been 
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on the staff of the Catholic University of Amer 
ica since it was founded in 1889, died, May 29, 

the age of eighty-two years. He first served 
as professor of Oriental languages and later of 
siblical archaeology and as head of the depart 
ment of Semitic and Egyptian languages and 
literature. He edited the Coptie version of the 
sible, the original of which J. Pierpont Morgan 
ecured for him from Egypt. The French gov 
an Orientalist, made 
him a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor (1926) 
In 1931, he established and 


endowed at the Catholie University of America 


ernment, for his work as 


and an officer, 1938. 
a Foundation for Research in Christian Oriental 


Literature and became a director. During the 
Golden Jubilee of the university (1939), Pope 
Pius XI raised Monsignor Hyvernat to the rank 


ot Prothonotary Apostolic. 
JOHN SPILLANE, assistant dean of discipline, 
Holy Cross College (Worcester, Mass.), 


teacher of public speaking, history of 


and 
former 
philosophy and French at the college, died, May 
Mr. Spillane 


had just been appointed field director for New 


30, at the age ot forty-one years. 
Kngland of the National Catholie Community 
Service. 

(GREGORY, who served twenty-five 
1910) 
and was then elected to the city Board of Edu- 
cation, Rochester (N. Y.), died, May 30. Miss 


Gregory organized the Rochester Guild for Crip- 


HELEN E. 


years as a public-school teacher (1885 


pled Children and served as its president for 


eleven years. She was eighty-five years old at 
the time of her death. 


VINCENT Huser, abbot of St. Bede College 
and Academy (Peru, Ill.) since 1910, died, May 


30, at the age 


of eighty-six years. 


Prescorr Lecky, psychologist and leeturer in 


the Extension Division, Columbia University, 
succumbed to a heart attack, May 30, at the age 
of forty-eight years. Mr. Lecky had taught at 
Columbia College (1924-34), studying during 
the summers of 1927-28 under Alfred Adler in 
Vienna. He broke with tradition in his coneept 
of psychology and “developed a new theory .. . 
based upon the scientific attitude of the work ot 


Kinstein, Planck and Heisenberg.” 


ALBERT GRAEME MITCHELL, well-known author 


in the field of children’s diseases, former asso- 
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ciate professor of pediatries, University of Pen 
sylvania (1921-24), and professor of the samy 
subject, University of Cincinnati, since 1924. 
died, June 1, in the Children’s Hospital (Cine): 
nati) of which he was medical director and ¢hjes 
of staff. Dr. Mitehell 


Infants 


was ¢o-author of “]) 
Children” 
editor of “The Cyclopedia of Medieine.” — [{, 


eases of and and pediat: 


was fifty-two vears old at the time of his deat! 


Other Items of Interest 


THE Supreme Court decision that salaries 
Negro teachers must be “raised to conform 
the salaries paid white teachers of comparable 
rating” has been met in Maryland by a bill pro 
$400,000 for Thre 


fourths of the amount will be drawn from state 


viding Negro teachers. 


aid funds, one fourth from local school trea 


suries. The general assembly of South Carolina 
has not acted on the proposal of a special com 
mittee to study the problem, but the Columbia 
(S. C.) Record says that it must “take this first 
step toward rectifying injustices” or jeopardize 
the interests of white and Negro teachers alike 


At the recent annual meeting of the South 
Musie Clubs, Sallie 
Charles Cheatham, state chairman of music in 


Carolina Federation of 
the pubhe schools, reported that about fifty per 
cent. of the schools of the state teach musie, but 
that the same per cent. of the teachers have no 


advanced training. She said that both the peo 


ple and the superintendents want musie in the 
schools and that James H. Hope, State Super 
intendent of Edueation, has recommended to the 
House Ways and Means Committee that funds 
for a supervisor be appropriated. 


THE school board of Pittsylvania County 
(Va.) ran out of money two weeks betore the 
end of the term, thus necessitating the closing 
of the schools and impairing the eredits of their 
prospective graduates. The teachers, however, 
volunteered to “save the situation” by finishing 


the term without compensation. 


THe War Department has announeed that 
about 8,000 young men in the ROTC of univer- 
sities will be commissioned and called to service 
immediately after their graduation this spring. 
There are 100,000 officers, 
of whom only about 44,000 have been ealled. 


available reserve 
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1917, there were, in contrast, but a paltry 


000 reserve officers available for service. 


EarLE B. Norris, dean of engineering, Vin 

a Polytechme Institute, has announced that, 
complance with the movement to speed the 
aduation of engineering students so that they 
ay be available to industry, nineteen chemical 
ngineering students will be graduated in March 
nstead of June, 1942. 


rieal and mechanical engineering have already 


The departments of elec 


iade plans for juniors not in the ROTC to begin 
n June the classes that would normally begin in 
the fall. 
civilian members of the junior elass, who do not 


The three groups, all consisting of 


have to attend military training camps during 
the summer, will thus secure their diplomas three 


months ahead of time. 
AT a the High School 


Teachers Association and the High School Prin 


recent meeting of 


SHORTER PAPERS 


THE PROBLEM OF PREJUDICE 


EDUCATORS are as likely as any other profes 
sional group to become so preoceupied with their 
own routines that they fail to mark clearly or 
attack with vigor some crucial problem to which 
they ought to be giving their minds. The intui- 
tion of a layman will sometimes throw a problem 
of this sort into sharp and challenging relief. 
This happened when a Harvard man (not an 
educator) turned to the Harvard School of Edu 
cation with the question, “What ean be done in 
schools to root out prejudice?” The questioner 
offered support for the beginnings of an attempt 
to find an answer to his question; and a group 
of students and instruetors have been working 
on the problem during the past three academic 
years. The present brief statement reports in 
general terms what they have so far found out. 

Their first conclusion was that the problem is 
really vital and merits attention by every method 
known to educational research. I need hardly 
elaborate the theoretical basis for this conclu- 
sion. The American experiment in democracy 
stands or falls as we become or fail to beeome a 
united people, tolerant of honest differences and 
honorable diversities, genuinely friendly one 
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cipals Association in New York City, James 
Marshall, president of the New York City Board 
of Education, warned of the danger of propa 
ganda in extending the use of radio in the class 


ae, 


as a James 


Uni 
versity, and counselor for public-service pro 
NBC, took issue with Mr. Marshall, 


saying that the way to meet propaganda Is not 


room medium of instruction.” 


Rowland Angell, president emeritus, Yale 


vrams of 


by “suppression” but by teaching people “to 


think for themselves and use their judgment and 
not their emotions.” The associations discussed 
the use of both motion pictures and radio as aids 
in high-school teaching. Dr. Angell agreed that 
radio ean be of immense service in supplement 
Kdgar Dale, 


professor of education, Ohio State University, 


ing the work of the high school. 


lamented the fact that the motion-picture “in 
dustry” is not taking its proper place as a 


“Do 


neer” in the field of edueation. 


AND DISCUSSION 


with another, willing to debate all issues without 
rancor, personal animosities, sectional narrow 
Hitlerism is a 
threat take 


advantage of every temptation our freedom pre 


ness, or invidious elass feeling. 


to such an Americanism and. will 
sents to us to let dissension among us grow and 
prejudice overcome fairmindedness in our per 
sonal conduct or civie policy. Even if we were 
not confronted with the might of a nation bent 
on world conquest in the very name of intoler 
ance, our own peaceful progress would demand 
with 


the same effort to supplant intolerance 


rational forbearance. All this might go without 
saying; but this first conclusion of the Harvard 
student group earried an implication which 1s 
not quite so obvious. After much discussion of 
the nature of prejudices and the way they are 
formed and fixed, the group felt certain that one 
of the essential means for getting hold of the 
problem was direct experiment in the schools. 
Accordingly a unit of instruction for use in 
the ninth grade was developed, criticized, tried 
out, revised and used experimentally in four 
publie schools. A test was then constructed fon 
the evaluation of the work done with the unit. 


I omit any reference to the technical procedures 
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by which the reliability and validity of the test 
were studied, except to say that they were sound. 
What I am 
and aim of the unit of instruction and what the 


interested to record is the nature 


student group discovered in making it and wateh- 
ing it in The unit was called “Prejudices 
and What We Can Do about Them.” 


to make pupils conscious of common prejudices, 


use. 


Its aim was 


how they get started, what feeds them and what 
consequences they have, both in personal atti- 
tudes and in group behavior (e.g., mob action). 
sriefly, there was considerable testimony to the 
effect that teachers and pupils “liked” the unit 
but no real evidence that it did any good; and 
the problem of testing for prejudiee and the 
effects of general instruction about prejudice 
was somewhat advanced technically (a doctoral 
The 


main result of the whole effort was to foster the 


thesis will come out of it) but not solved. 


belief that there is no such thing as prejudice 
“in general” but rather that specifie behavior of 
a prejudiced character is the complex resultant 
of native tendencies, learned reactions and im- 
mediate social pressures. 

Subordinate conclusions were that more de- 
tailed theoretical analysis will be helpful; that 
further work on testing for specifie prejudices 
is required; that experiment (in the full sense— 
that is, with careful definition of hypotheses and 
all the paraphernalia of control groups, ete.) is 
necessary, and that school systems must be found 
that are not “jittery” about such experimenta- 
tion. Something is being planned under each of 
these heads. The present very condensed report 
of one experience in the study of education vs. 
prejudice is offered in the hope that a superin- 
tendent or two may volunteer to let some experi- 
mentation in this area go on in his own sehool 
system. Even if a superintendent were to try 
something “on his own” and report the results, 
The Harvard work 
has convinced those who had a hand in it that 
the siege of the citadel of prejudice is a long 
of philo- 


some good would come of it. 


business, requiring all the resources 
sophieal analysis and scientific experiment; but 
a sharp foray by brave though undisciplined 
troops might level outer defenses and show how 
the central fortress ean be finally reduced. 
Henry W. Hou_mMes 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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SCHOOL AND INDUSTRY COOPERATE 
IN EDUCATION: THE JACKSON- 
VILLE PLAN 


HIGH-SCHOOL graduates are eriticized by th, 


vocational world for inaccuracy in using th; 
three R’s, for lack of persistence and voeationas| 
responsibility, for regarding themselves “ahoy; 
manual labor,” as well as for other reasons. Thy 
high school is eriticized as artificial, academi 
and remote from every-day needs. 

In one quite real sense publie schools are by 
conception and organization intended to be arti 
ficial. In a developing society, formal education 
emerges to give special or artificial attention to 
certain aspects of accumulated knowledge, when 
those aspects appear not to receive enough at 
tention through the ineidental and haphazard 
experience of everyday life. These aspects are 
organized by topies and ealled school subjects. 
When more fields need artificial attention we 
organize more subjects—expand the curriculum. 
The weakness of the process lies in the tendency 
to let the separation become too great between 
the teachings of the artificial school and those of 
the non-school environment—in neglecting con- 
crete experience which is essential for under- 
standing verbal explanations. When concrete 
experience is lacking, school procedure becomes 
verbalism—chatter about things, not a mental 
grasp of things. This weakness is now reflected 
in the vague urge that schools more adequately 
meet the needs of their communities. 

In regard to vocations, the gap between schoo! 
and community seems greater than in some other 
respects. History explains this gap, at least in 
regard t« ihe practical arts, if one notes that 
schools did not first emerge to train artisans but 
to train persons “in more élite walks of life,” 
who gained prestige by emphasizing the differ- 
ence between themselves and the artisans and 
villains. In recent decades, expansion in schoo] 
enrolment and change in the character of pupil- 
personnel have been more rapid than curricular 
expansion and modification. Henee, in spite of 
adjustments and reorganizations of high-school 
curricula, they are still inadequate and in many 
respects obsolete as judged by current American 
life. 

Rapid change in industry offers particular 
difficulty in so far as provisions for specific 
trade-training in publie schools are concerned. 
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(o keep school shops equipped with the ever- 
hanging machines used in industry would in- 
volve expense quite beyond most school budgets, 
y would warp the school program by draining 
the budgets of other departments. 
then, publie schools have had to conelude that 


In general, 


trade-training is not their function, although 
they might devote attention to “a general ae- 
quaintance with the voeational world,” assuming 
that this acquaintance ean be gained from lee- 
tures, books and pictures. 
Paralleling the eriticisms by 
lie-school shortcomings has been the establish- 


industry of pub- 


ment by some business and industrial firms of 
trade schools within their own establishments; 
for stores, mail-order 


example, department 


houses, automobile factories. Edueators have 
eriticized these schools as too narrowly voea- 
tional, and as neglecting citizenship training and 
the other aspects of general education which pub- 
lie secondary schools emphasize. 

Thus both industry and the publie schools have 
fumbled with the problem of vocational training, 
but neither has done it to the satisfaction of the 
other. 


or at more direct cooperation between schoo] and 


Various efforts at part-time education, 


industry, are therefore important from the 
standpoint of the development of American edu- 
cation. In the following section an attempt is 
made to review briefly the cooperative training 
program in Jacksonville (Fla.), where a con- 
struetive piece of work in this field is being done. 


THE JACKSONVILLE PROGRAM! 


Organization and administration. A feeling of 
community need for more vocational training than 
typical high schools afford, and of economic inabil- 
ity to maintain separate vocational high schools, 
were important in Jacksonville’s embarking in 1934 
on a program of vocational training through the 
cooperation of school and industry. The program 
is supported jointly by the city,? state and federal 
governments, and is administered as a part of the 
public-school system. A city-wide coordinator is in 
charge of the program, with at present a high- 
school coordinator in each of the city’s three white 

1 The author wishes to acknowledge indebtedness 
to Mrs. Anne H. Franz, city-wide coordinator, for 
the facts appearing in this account. The author is 
responsible for statements of interpretation (data 
as of May, 1940). 

2City and county have the same system, which 
here, then, means the school system of Duval 
County. 
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high schools. At first, when only a few pupils fol 
lowed the cooperative plan, high-school coordinators 
did full-time teaching, but as advisory work in- 
creased, teaching decreased until, in the fall of 
1936, high-school coordinators gave full time to 
advisory work. These coordinators, however, con 
tinue to do their work in school buildings and to 
be regarded as members of school staffs. 

The city-wide and the high-school coordinators 
are very important, from the standpoint of success 
of the program, because of their responsibility for 
the academie programs of pupils at school, as well 
as for the satisfaction of pupil, parent and employer 
regarding the cooperative program. <A coordinator 
must ordinarily have a bachelor’s degree, including 
at least eight semester-hours of trade and industrial 
edueation, plus two years of successful teaching 
experience and two years of work experience in one 
or more industries. He must also be acceptable to 
the state supervisor of trade and industrial educa 
tion from the standpoint of interest in youth, and 
of personality qualifications that will facilitate 
helpful contacts with business. He should also be 
able to enlist the cooperation of high-school teach 
ers, some of whom may be prone to oppose the pro- 
gram, and who, if opposed, could do much to steer 
competent youth away from it. The coordinator is 
required to raise the level of his teaching certificate 
every two years, through an additional eight semes- 
ter-hours of prescribed teacher-training work in the 
vocational field. 

The high schools are now utilizing between 
80 training agencies, which number could probably 
Industry ’s 


75 and 
be inereased if the schools needed more. 
high degree of cooperation perhaps reflects a felt 
need in the community, plus a skilful approach by 
The board invited prominent rep- 
dinner, 


the school board. 
resentatives of 

where the program was explained. 
clubs were inviting the city-wide coordinator, voea- 
tional director or superintendent to explain the 
Later an advisory committee was formed, 


business and labor to a 


Soon luncheon 


program. 
consisting of thirty-one representatives of business 
and labor. Some business agencies volunteered co- 
operation in the training program; others were 
solicited by means of a circular letter suggesting 
an interview. In approaching an agency stress is 
laid on the contribution that the firm can make to 
local youth, through offering training facilities in 
their natural setting, as well as on the training 
program as affording the cheapest and most effee- 
tive way of training future employees—taking them 
in youth and training them as desired. 

Roughly 90 per cent. of the graduates pursuing 
the program are subsequently employed. A survey 
made in February, 1937, showed that 47.5 per cent. 
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of the graduates were employed by the agency in 
which the training was secured, and that 12.5 per 
cent, were employed by another agency, but in the 
work in which they were trained. An additional 7 
per cent. were in college, taking work related to 
Many 


of the employed youth are reported as doing better 


that of the high-school cooperative program. 


work than employees of long standing, largely be 
cause of the systematic related training secured at 
school. This fact of better work, incidentally, has 
implications for age in relation to employability. 

Pupil-selection and personnel. Cooperating pupils 
are seleeted by the principal and high-school co 
ordinator, following a conference with the pupil 
reflecting his interest in this type of educational 
program. The coordinator visits the applicant’s 
home, to sense the home attitude toward the pro 
gram. Moreover, under conditions where employer 
liability for accident prevails, or where the value 
of work-time lost through recurring temporary ill 
ness may be significant, the health background of 
the pupil becomes important. The city-wide coordi 
nator passes on all applications, but may not per 
sonally see the applicant until after he has em 
barked upon his training program. 

Pupils are eligible to take the cooperative-train 
ing work if they are in the junior or senior year of 
high school, if they are sixteen years of age or over 
and physically and mentally fit for the work of the 
vocation and if they have a general academic stand 
ing of average or better. Evidence of the pupil’s 
honesty, dependability, willingness to work and in 
terest in the vocation chosen is required. Parents 
acknowledge their willingness for the pupil to par 
ticipate in the and training 


program, parents, 


agency (business firm) and coordinator sign an 
agreement that the pupil will not discontinue the 
program until the end of the training period, except 
in cases in which all three parties agree on diseon- 
tinuance because of voeational unfitness or of some 
other valid reason. In some instances, transfer of 
a pupil from one agency to another is agreed upon, 
with final authority to transfer resting with the 
that 
arise, as between parent and training agency, is 


handled by the city-wide coordinator—rather than 


city-wide coordinator, Any complaint may 


by parent or training agency directly. Several 


pupils try as many as three types of training dur 


ing the two-year training period. 

Pupils taking the cooperative-training work are 
registered in the regular home-room at high school; 
the coordinator is the home-room teacher. Admin 
istratively, the pupils are considered to be under 
the special supervision of the principal when at the 


training agency. 
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The training program. The crux of the training 
program lies in the following procedures. (1) A 
careful job-analysis is made of the work that th 
pupil is to do in connection with the training pro 
(2) With the results of this analysis, a 


gram. 
schedule is made of the successive processes through 
which the pupil shall go while on the job, to achiev: 
(3) A course of related 
study is then prepared, in which three degrees of 


the learning intended. 


relationship are differentiated: (a) directly related 

what the worker must know; (b) indirectly 1 
lated 
the vocation; and (¢c) generally related—what he 


what he should know to get along well in 


should know regarding the civic orientation of his 
vocation. When necessary, high-school courses are 
used by the high-school coordinator for the related 
training. In such eases, the teacher of the particu 
lar course cooperates with the coordinator so that 
the pupil’s work in the course is oriented according 
to the successive processes that constitute his co 
operative-training program. 

From the foregoing, it is clear that organizing 
and directing the related training is a major task; 
it is, in fact, the key to the success of the whole 
program, One can readily see the importance for 
the coordinator of extensive theoretical knowledge 
as well as practical experience in the vocational 
field, and of capacity to adjust to business situa- 
tions, since the coordinator acts as a liaison officer 
between school and the commercial industrial world. 

In the general field of related training, Florida 
is making a significant contribution. The State 
Department of Education has courses of study for 
These 
courses were worked out by individual coordinators 
in the seventeen different school systems over the 
state in which there are cooperative-training pro- 
grams, available to coordinators 
in any school system, and it is assumed that any 
coordinator in the state can adapt the courses to his 


related training in eighteen training fields. 


These courses are 


particular training job. 

The pupil is on the job four hours a day for five 
days a week. He has two hours a day of related 
instruction under the direction and supervision of 
the high-school coordinator, and he takes two other 
high-school courses, selected with the aid of the 
high-school coordinator. When satisfactorily pur- 
sued for a school year, the foregoing program yields 
four credits toward high-school graduation—two 
voeational credits plus two credits in academic 
courses. 

In connection with the training program refer- 
ence should be made to an extracurricular develop- 
ment which is accompanying the cooperative pro- 
gram, namely, the formation of a State Federation 
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The 
federation is composed of school systems having 
operative-training programs. 
Puptl pay. Training agents are now required by 
federal government to pay a minimum remuner 


f Diversified Cooperative Training Clubs. 


tion to these student learners to cover the cost of 
such items as ear-fare, lunch or special articles of 
othing that the job specifically entails. 
loes not fall below $2.00 a week. 


ere productive work is involved; i.e., where the 


This pay 


Pay is increased 


pupil works more than the four hours a day five 
ays a week; the extra time is considered produe 
tive labor over and above the time necessary for his 
The 
ital earnings while in training during the school 
year 1939-40 for the 85 boys was $7,318.91, and 
for the 93 girls it was $6,065.85. 
The 

program might be thought somewhat high per pupil. 


earning the tasks connected with the job. 


Cost of the program. initial cost of the 
Salaries of the city-wide coordinator and of high 
school coordinators have to be provided, and pre- 
sumably one high-school coordinator is limited to 
that this 


—at present 


thirty pupils. Enrolment data indicate 
number has not been closely adhered to 
the number averages over fifty per coordinator. In 
regard to salaries, however, the local school district 
does not pay the entire amount. Ordinarily the 
local district pays half, the state one fourth and 
the federal government one fourth, although in 
some instances the federal government may pay a 
larger proportion during the first year that the 
program is undertaken. These aids to the local 
district pertain to salaries up to $200 a month for 
Aside from salary needs 
The State 


Department of Education requires a school district 


«a ten-month school year. 
are needs for materials of instruction. 


having a cooperative-training program to provide 
an average of $10 per pupil for materials, books, 
ete., for a beginning program, and to provide $5 
per pupil for a continuing program. 


IMPLICATIONS OF COOPERATIVE- TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 


For a youth directly entering a vocation, the 
value of the program is obvious. He becomes 
acquainted, not only with specifie machines and 
techniques, but also to some extent with the 
personnel of the enterprise, and perhaps with 
the relationship of the particular enterprise to 
If the school 


selects the cooperating agency and supervises the 


the larger socio-economie world. 


training program, there seems little opportunity 
(This 


was a weakness of the old apprenticeship system, 


for the employer to exploit the youth. 
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when the employer not only housed, fed and 
taught the youth, but also decided when he had 
learned enough to become an independent cratts 
man; and independence could be delayed in the 
case of an apprentice doing work profitable to 
the master.) Moreover, school supervision and 
the simultaneous pursuit at school of nonvoea- 
tional courses should avoid the narrow trade 
training, which educators often report as char- 


>? 
acterizing the schools conducted entirely by 
industrial enterprises. 

The cooperative program should also enable 
school guidance and placement services to oper 
ate more effectively and thus insure closer rela 
tionship of school and community. The personal 
their 


regarding 


impressions regarding pupils as well as 
records should provide useful data 
vocational preferences and probable pupil ad- 
justments. Employers, too, who have had satis 
factory contacts with the coordinators, will be 
likely to consult them when in need of workers. 
that 


grams are likely to encounter is the belief of 


An. obstacle cooperative-training pro- 
some high-school administrators and _ teachers 
that voeational training is a good thing for those 
who ean not or will not apply themselves sue 
cessfully to mathematical symbols or Latin verbs, 
but that any youth who shows intelligenee equal 
to or above the average “should take an academic 
course” through which he may enter upon a pro 
fessional career or one of comparable status. 
Persons emphasizing this view seem unaware of 
the emphasis that employers now place on quali 
ties of adjustability and leadership, on grades in 
school subjects and on attractive appearance 
for either sex. The surplus of available em 
ployees during the depression helped produce 
changes in necessary employee qualifications, 
with which the more orthodox schoo] administra 
tors and faculty members have lost toueh. In 
the ease of many administrators and teachers, 
the vocational world has moved on since their 
formative years, when their attitudes concerning 
vocational needs and the relative status of differ 
ent voeations became established. 

Important as the cooperative program is for 
youth who hope immediately to enter the voea 
tional world, however, it seems that eventually 
the possibilities of cooperative training in the 
program of general secondary education may be 


more important than the possibilities relating 
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specifically to vocational placement. Much is 
being said about civie education, training for 
cooperation and developing social and economic 
responsibility. In these fields, as elsewhere, one 
comes to understand 
Hence first-hand experi- 
ence with the vocational world is essential to a 
Obviously, 


learns by doing; one 


through participation. 


real understanding of that world. 
through the program here deseribed, no youth 
can have first-hand contact with a wide range 
of present-day vocations, but if he has super- 
vised contact with a few he ean project this 
experience to others and be much more ecom- 
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petent to make generalizations about vocations 
than if his vocational acquaintance has heey 
limited to descriptions, pictures and oceasiona| 
field trips. Moreover, for the general student, 
it might be possible to develop some variant oj} 
the program here described, ineluding less det, 
in a particular vocation than is needed by the 
youth planning to follow that vocation, yet » 
taining the values of concrete experience in th, 
voeational world. 
Haroip H. Punke 
GEORGIA STATE WOMANS COLLEGE, 
VALDOSTA 
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TO MAKE THE MOST OF COLLEGE 


Choose and Use Your College, How to Get the 
Most Out of College. By Guy E. SNAVELY. 
New York: Harper and Broth- 

$2.00. 


ix + 166 pp. 
ers, 1941. 


THE executive director of the Association of 
American Colleges offers prospective students 
much general and useful guidance about going 
to college. In ten chapters and two appendices 
he treats such topies as Why College, Which 
College, How College, What to Study, How to 
Study, Careers, Friendships, Health, College 
Life and Life Outlook, and lists approved eol- 
leges and college loan funds. His volume af- 
fords light and leading to the many who are 
bewildered by newspaper dispatehes and radio 
broadeasts about campus eapers and by the 
gossip about admission that cireulates all too 
freely among both school students and college 
alumni. 

Although “Choose and Use Your College” is 
addressed to prospective undergraduates, it will 
be equally informative to their fathers and 
If through it these realize that eol- 
lege isn’t what it used to be in the good old days, 


mothers. 


admissions officers and deans will get more fun 
out of their jobs. The book 
doubtless will receive, the attention of many a 


deserves, and 


freshman, whether or not it becomes required 
reading for “orientation.” 

In a time when college conditions shift almost 
with the winds, it is well that some one of wide 


administrative experience should lay before 


serious-minded readers, simply, in not too much 


detail, the stable values of our higher educa 
tion from the point of view of a consumer's 
natural questionings. The book is needed, and 
it will be most weleome to those who really 
deserve the privilege of going to college. 
Howarp J. SavaGe 
THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


MORE ABOUT SAFETY 


Safety in the World To-day. By Hersert J. 
Strack, Don C. SEATON AND FLORENCE S. 
Hyper. xii+372 pp. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy 
Co., 1941. $1.20. 

Liability for School Accidents. By Harry N. 
ROSENFIELD. xvili+220 pp. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1940. $2.00. 

THE first of these two books is a text for 
junior high schools. In a sense, it is a most 
modern text-book of science, because the direc- 
tions for safety in transportation, control of 
fire, poisons, electricity, livestock and _play- 
ground activities are well supported by the 
scientific reasons back of them. Thus students 
learn the nature and behavior of electricity in 
a truly functional problem setting. It is within 
reason to expect this book and the principles 
which it illustrates to assist greatly in bringing 
the new functional curriculum more fully into 
the schools. 

In the second volume a member of the legal 
staff of the New York City Board of Education 
gives teachers and administrators some idea of 
their responsibility and legal liability for acci- 
dents which result from school excursions, lab- 
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oratory explosions, stairway falls, machine-shop third of the space is given to the indexing of 
njuries and the like. Cases cited are from all the cases cited. 
over the United States. Everything is specifi- C. C. CRAWFORD 


cally footnoted as to actual court records. One UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


REPORTS 









HEADS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES VOTE Students would be more valuable after two or 

ON THE REDUCTION OF THE four years of college, both to the Army and the 
DRAFT-AGE TO EIGHTEEN Navy, particularly in engineering and aviation. 

THREE QUARTERS of a representative group of Among the reasons given by those who op- 





junior-eollege administrators favor the modifica- posed the 18-year plan, administered without 
tion of the present Selective Service Act to in- flexibility, were the following : 
lude the ages from 18 to 25, provided that it 







; ay Ba Se : Eighteen is too young to put men into highly 
ontains a provision for flexibility by which, as skilled mechanical combat. Witness Germany’s re- 
ng as we are not actually at war, young men  ..iit. with 16- to 18-year old boys. 

between these ages would be required to serve in No young man should be compelled to bear arms 







the army one year but would be permitted to  pefore he is permitted to vote. 






designate the particular year of service. The The requirements of men for mechanized warfare 
heads of 234 junior colleges, representing insti- are for men of greater maturity and training. The 





need in this war is not so much for numbers as for 





tutions in 43 of the 44 states in which junior 
colleges are located, voted on this question in a 
poll just completed by the American Association 
of Jumior Colleges. Seventy-four per cent. 





brains and skill. 
Since the air service will not admit a young man 
until he is 20, it does not seem right to make some, 








who prefer air service, to take their time in the 





favored the proposal stated above. 

If the provision for flexibility in the par- 
ticular year of service is not included, however, 
the group are even more emphatically opposed to 
lowering the age to 18. Only 12 per cent. ex- 
pressed approval under these conditions. 

Eighty-six per cent. favored a continuation of Until the emergency becomes so acute that more 


the plan in effect this year of deferment of men are needed in the ranks and this need can not 
be otherwise filled, I believe all college men should 





Army when they are too young to join the service 





of their choice. 





The administrators were asked to make any 






general recommendations or suggestions bearing 


on the subject. A few replies are quoted below: 






. 








junior-college students until the close of the col- 
be allowed to finish their courses completely before 





lege year in which they are classified for service, 
but only ten per cent. favored the plan recently 
suggested by the Army of deferment only to the 


serving. Present-day warfare calls for the highest 





type of leadership. Our colleges are able to afford 





this training.—MAINE. 








close of the term or semester in which students Men should not be drafted to defend a country 

are enrolled. with their lives when they are not considered old 
Junior colleges would be more vitally affected enough to know how to vote for those who are run 

by the proposed changes than any other educa- ning that country into war.—CONNECTICUT. 

tional institutions since approximately 90 per As long as we have millions of men not in school 





cent. of their students are 18 or 19 years of age. and who are not necessarily employed in essential 
defense industries, I see no wisdom in wrecking our 






The viewpoints of these administrators, ex- 





educational system. It would be short-sighted in 





pressed in supplementary comments, however, 
were not narrowly selfish but were expressed in 
terms of the total national interest. Among rea- 
sons given for favoring the 18-year flexible plan, 





the extreme.—GEORGIA. 
I favor military service at the end of junior col 







lege regardless of age. That is to me the logical 






time—the period between general education and 






were the following: professional education or work.—ILLINOIs. 
It would provide satisfactorily for physiological, I think the important issue is that students be 
psychological and economic differences. permitted to complete their course in junior or 





This plan should assure a proper balance between _ senior college before service. In the long run we 
the needs of the Army and the needs of industry can not sacrifice trained minds for military ser 


and the professions. vice.— KANSAS. 
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Education is an interdependent part of the Na 


Defense Deferment for college 


students, under certain restrictions, is not class dis 


tional Program. 


crimination. It is democratic with emphasis upon 
the liberty and opportunity of individuals.—CoLo 
RADO. 

I happen to be chairman of the draft board for 
and therefore the 
There is no lack of boys well-fitted 


this am familiar with 


draft 
for service, and there is therefore no need to take 


county 


rules. 


a student from his school until his graduation.- 


(CALIFORNIA. 


It is evident that junior-college executives, 
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representing 250,000 students enrolled in the), 
institutions, are quite ready to do their part in » 
well-considered plan of national defense, regard 
less of the effect on their institutions, but the, 
are by no means convinced that a long-range ad 
broadly patriotic view requires college students 
with their potentialities for constructive leade: 
ship, to be universally drafted at age 18. 
WALTER CrossBy EELLs 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


AN EXPERIMENT IN VOCABULARY 
BUILDING 


“Tlow well do you read ?” 
one which is frequently asked of the student 
There 


This question is 


who is having difficulty with his studies. 
is ample justification for this query, since both 
observation and experimentation point to the 
dominant role of reading in scholastie work. 
Studies carried on at the University of Oregon 
corroborate this view; but they also indicate 
that vocabulary per se is a valuable asset to the 
student. In fact, a testing program extending 
over a period of six academie quarters has indi- 
cated that there was a higher correlation be- 
tween vocabulary seore and grade-point average 
than was the correlation between reading and 
grade-point average.' These findings have in- 
troduced the problem of vocabulary-building as 
an aspect of scholarship improvement. 

In an attempt to discover whether voeabulary 
improvement is amenable to specific instruction 
and drill, a project was established to determine 
the extent to which vocabulary seore could be 
raised in a specified unit of time. Students in 
two seetions of a lower-division class in “Mental 
Hygiene” were used as subjects. 

Students enrolled in the mental hygiene class 
during the spring term were, in large part, those 
who had been having difficulty with their aea- 
demie work. Many were those who had been 
eliminated from sequence courses that continue 
Stu- 


dents’ counselors advise such students to take 


through the fall, winter and spring terms. 


the mental-hygiene course, since some time is 
1 Harold W. Bernard. SCHOOL AND Society, 51: 
494-496, 1940, 


spent on problems of a_ scholastic nature 
Others have heard of the help their classmates 
have received from the course and wish to take 
advantage of the opportunity offered. In many 
instances, “Mental Hygiene” affords a final aca 
demic the 


(These factors may explain the facet that the 


opportunity for failing student 
students in this class tend, in general, to fall 
below the national norms for college freshmen 
on the tests that were used in this experiment. ) 

The first part of this course in mental hygiene 
is devoted to a discussion of methods of study, 
with emphasis upon reading and vocabulary 
building. All students are encouraged to prac 
tice reading and to build a vocabulary note 


book. 


problems that are more generally considered to 


Kven when the discussion proceeds to the 


be mental hygiene, vocabulary remains an em 
A substantial section of the weekly) 
examinations 1s the 
Thus there is a definite attempt to make 


phasis. 
devoted to definition ot 
words. 
all the members of the class “voeabulary con 
scious.” This faetor must be borne in mind 
when an evaluation of the results, deseribed be 
low, is made. 

There were 60 students in each of two sec- 


tions, thus giving an opportunity to have an 


experimental group of forty-six students (for 


whom complete data were secured) and a con- 
trol group of 50 students. The median scores 
for the two sections were 87 and 89 on the Inglis 
Test of English Vocabulary, Form A. These 
scores were used as the basis for the division ot 
the and _ control 


groups. 


sections into experimental 




















who seored below the median for 








Students 
their section were required to lst from their 
reading—in any or all of their college courses 

a specifie minimum number of words a_ week, 
according to their vocabulary seores. Fifteen 
words a week were required of the students with 
the lowest scores, twelve of others, ten of another 
group, to a minimum of seven words trom those 
who scored just below the median. Students who 
scored above the median were not required to do 
this special work but were encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the activity if they desired. 

During each of the three class periods a week, 
five students who were in the experimental 
group were selected to work as a small group 
with a special instructor. <A different group 
was selected at the succeeding class meeting so 
that during the term each student had the ad- 
vantage of about four special voeabulary con- 
ferences with the special instructor. During 
this meeting, students were asked to define 
orally the words on their list, and their written 
sentences were checked to see if the context in 
which they were used was logical. These were 
largely words that were being encountered in 
their scholastic work, since constant encourage- 
ment was given them to seleet words that might 
be functional, rather than words that were com- 
pletely strange to them or just large, impres 
sive ones. Roots of the words were explained 
so that they could use related ones. 
of other words with the same roots were asked 
Additional sentences using the words were 
Kach stu- 


Examples 


for. 
called for during the oral discussion. 
dent practiced on his own words and had the 
benefit of similar drill on the words of the other 
four students. About twenty to thirty words 
were discussed at each meeting. 

It was expected that any student would make 
some gain in vocabulary score with the passage 
of time, especially since all students were en- 
couraged to pay attention to this aspect of their 
work. 
comparison of the beginning and end _test- 
The average gain in vocabulary score 


This expectation was borne out by a 


scores. 
for the control group—those who were not re- 
quired to hand in their vocabulary lists (because 
of their higher seores) and who did not receive 
That is, 
their average score at the beginning of the term 
was 102.8, while at the end of the term it was 


special instruction—was six words. 
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108.8. On the national norms this would indi 
cate a gain that would raise them from just be 
low eollege-freshman level to slightly above col- 
lege-freshman level. 

that those in 


the experimental group would make a greater 


It was expeected—and hoped 
gain than those who did not participate in the 
special drill. Again expectations were borne 
out. 
as compared with the first test was 14.2 words 


The average gain in score on the end test 
Leal Bb 


more than twice the gain made by the control 
group. Whereas the average score at the begin 
ning was 72.3, at the end it was 86.5. 
of 
raised 
twelfth-grade level. 


In terms 


national norms, these students had been 


from below eleventh-grade level to 


Individual scores may prove of interest in 


this connection. The greatest gain made by a 
person in the control group was 18 words, while 
the greatest gain made by a student in the ex 
perimental group was 33 words. Two students 
in the experimental group failed to gain, but 
ten in the control group made no gain. 

While a gain of 14 words is certainly not re 
markable, it that 
progress had been made. One lad who made a 


does indicate considerable 
large gain reported that he had a vocabulary list 
Others indicated that they 
It might not be 


of over 150 words. 
had lists of 75 to 100 words. 
amiss to state the change as follows: The experi 
mental group made an average .gain of almost 
10 per cent. in their score, since there are 150 
items in the Inglis test. 

From the foregoing data the following con 
clusions may be drawn: 

1. A student’s vocabulary grows, as he at 


not he 


tends college, regardless of whether or 
gives the matter much specific attention. 

2. There is a measurable gain in vocabulary 
in as short a period as six weeks. 

3. Students who give vocabulary specitic at 
tention may gain about twice as rapidly as those 
whose vocabulary growth is incidental. 

Harotp W. BEerNnarp 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY CF OREGON 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


‘¢Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations in Education 
Completed in 1940.’’ Kansas Studies in Eduea 
tion, Vol. 2, No. 6. Pp. 72. University of 
Kansas Publieations. 1941. 

Seven studies are included 
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Arpy, NELLIE (chairman). Pupils are People—A 
Report of the Committee on Individual Differ- 
ences, National Council of Teachers of English. 
py. xill + 303. D. Appleton-Century. 1941. 
$2 95 
Describes actual experiences in providing for indi- 
vidual differences among students in the English 
classroom. It supplies the English teacher with 
the answers to two vital problems: a definition of 
the philosophy of individual differences in education 
and the ways in which it may be put into practice. 
Its purpose is to show that provision for individual 


differences is required by the democratic way of life 


and must be realized more widely by the schools. 
RatpH C., WARREN W. KNox and 
GEORGE K. Stone. Life Science. Pp. xiv + 682. 
Illustrated. Maemillan. 1941, $2.00. 

Based upon and intended to fulfill five purposes of 
the study of biology in the high school which the 
authors believe to be important; namely, to prepare 
pupils for advanced study, to provide a means of 
understanding references to biological matters in 
periodicals and other publications, to aid in the for- 
mation of habits of observation and systematic think- 
ing, to show the relation between biology and social 
welfare and to provide a means of improving the 
pupil's own personal culture. Carefully indexed. 


BENEDICT, 


CRABBE, ERNEST H., and PAUL L. SALSGIVER. Gen- 

eral Business with Applied Arithmetic (4th edi 
tion, revised). Pp. x + 726, y Illustrated. South- 
Western Publishing Co., 201 West Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati. 1941, $1.60. 
This revised edition aims to give pupils an under- 
standing of business practices valuable to consumers 
of goods and services Information that might be 
considered as training for a specific position or that 
is narrowly vocational has been eliminated. The 
study of business procedures as developed in this 
volume should give pupils a better understanding of 
the services that business renders and of the way in 
which these services can be used most advanta- 
geously by everyone 


Fourth Annual Report of the Unemployment Com 
pensation Commission of Missouri for the ¢al- 
endar year 1940. Pp. 72. Published by the 
commission. 1941, 


GiuEs, H. H. Teacher-Pupil Planning. 
395. Harper. 1941. $2.00. 
Largely concerned with the importance to education 
and to democracy of securing the greatest possible 
amount of pupil participation in education, 


Pp. x1+ 


GRANGER, LESTER B., Louis H. SOBEL and WILLIAM 

H. H. Winkinson. Toward Job Adjustment 
with Specific Reference to the Vocational Prob- 
lems of Racial, Religious and Cultural Minority 
Groups. Pp. 78. Published by Welfare Council 
of New York City, 44 East 23d Street. 1941. 
50¢. 
Prepared under the direction of the Committee on 
Minority Groups, Section on Employment and Vo- 
eational Guidance of the Welfare Council, this man- 
ual provides workers and agencies ‘‘with practical 
tools in coping with the placement and guidance 
problems of racial and cultural minority groups.” 

GREENLEAF, WALTER J. ‘‘Working Your Way 
through College and Other Means of Providing 
for College Expenses.’’ Voeational Division 
Bulletin, No. 210, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Series No. 4. Pp. v+175. Washing- 
ton: U. S. Government Printing Office. 1941. 
20¢. 

Including “Planning college on a limited budget” ; 
“Saving for college—a family responsibility” ; ‘Esti 
mating the cost of the first year of liberal-arts col 

: “Financial aids for students’; “Borrowing 

for an education’; “Selecting a suitable college” ; 

“Extent of self-help in American universities and 

colleges”; “Real experiences of college students who 

worked their way in 1939"; “Finding jobs.” 
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Interaction—The Demo. 
D. C. Heath. 194}. 


Hopkins, L. THOMAS. 

cratic Process. Pp. 490. 
$2.75. 
A challenging contribution to the question of “How 
Can the Schools Teach Democracy?” Contains a 
basic philosophy that will serve as a guide for trans 
lating into their own school and community situa 
tions the democratic principles that all Americans 
wish to preserve. 


HowarD, Homer. Mathematics Teachers’ Views 

on Certain Issues in the Teaching of Math: 
matics. Pp. vii+134. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 194]. 
$1.60. 
A Ph.D. dissertation which attempts to answer such 
questions as: What are some of the important issues 
that confront the teacher of mathematics? In what 
direction does he turn when compelled to choose 
between alternatives? To what extent does experi 
ence modify his choices? What are the conflicts, if 
any, in the day-to-day run of his teaching that are 
important enough to warrant him in subjecting them 
to critical analyses? 


LEHMAN, MAXWELL, and MORTON YARMON. Guid: 

to U. S. Government Jobs. Pp. 39. Illustrated. 
Home Institute, 109 West 19th Street, New York. 
1941, 15¢. 
Interesting and informative discussions of such topics 
as “What Is Civil Service?” “Applying for a Goy 
ernment Job’; “Preparing for a Government Job” ; 
“Professional Jobs.” 

LENNES, N. J. Senior Practical Mathematics. Pp. 
xiii + 584. Illustrated. Macmillan. 1941. $1.80. 
A text designed for use in the upper years of secon 
dary schools, it provides training in those mathe 
matical situations that are usually met in adult life 
The study considers four general topics: (1) busi 
ness practices; (2) economic principles; (3) con 
sumer education; (4) indirect measurement. 

LEONARD, J. PAUL, and RACHEL SALISBURY. Con- 

sidering the Meaning (The Thought Program). 
Pp. xvii+424, Illustrated. Scott, Foresman. 
1941. $1.24. 
Planned to give 11th-grade pupils “a real work-out 
in using language for the effective expression of their 
thinking.” ‘Part “Getting Ideas’; Part II: “Ex 
pressing Yourself Effectively’; Part III: ‘Using 
Good Form.” 

NipA, RicHARD H., and Fay ADAMS. 

Nature Tamer—From Cave Man to 
Citizen. Pp. vii+423. Illustrated. 
Holt. 1941. $1.64. 
The life story of man from the foundations of civili 
zation to the “climaxing”’ present of modern Amer 
ica, offered as a text-book in the field of social sci 
ence for the elementary grades. 


Man, the 
American 
Henry 


PROFFITT, MARIS M. Trends in Industrial Arts. 
Pamphlet No. 93, U. S. Office of Education. Pp. 
20. Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office. 1940. 5¢. 

A discussion of recent developments in the teaching 
of industrial arts in grades 7-12, inclusive. 


SHERMAN, MANDEL. Basic Problems of Behavior. 
Pp. vili+ 440. Longmans, Green. 1941. $3.00. 
Planned not only for reference reading but also for 
a systematic course, this volume is elaborated from 
the author’s “Mental Hygiene and Education,” pub 
lished in 1934. The aim of this work is to present 
the clinical, experimental, psychological and psy 
chiatric data of a number of basic problems of be 
havior. Included is an extensive bibliography as 
well as a helpful index. 

WEYMOUTH, CLINTON G, 
Pp. viii + 534. 
$1.84. 

To acquaint the student with aeainaien principles 


that will be of value in solving everyday problems of 
living. 


Science of Living Things. 
Illustrated. Henry Holt. 1941. 








